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PREMIER SHOW OF THE YEAR 





At the Annual Business Show, 
New York City, November 11-16, 1912 


The Underwood 
Typewriter 


Again proved conclusively in a public demonstration its 
Superior qualities in 


Speed Accuracy Stability 


Operated for eight solid hours (continuously) by 8 
of the world’s fastest typists, in half-hour relays, one 
Underwood Typewriter (taken from stock) produced 
the magnificent total of 55,944 words, averaging 
nearly 10 strokes per second. The crucial test of 
Stability was here shown. Nowhere, at any time, has 
a typewriter turned out such a tremendous amount of 
work in the same time. This is a world’s record. 


The UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER in the 
International Speed and Accuracy Contests won 


First Nine places in the World’s Championship 
First Four places in the World’s Amateur Championship 
First Two places in the World’s School Championship 


Breaking All Former Records. 


Every Record, Every Year, in Every Contest is held 
by the UNDERWOOD. 


“The Machine You Will Eventually Buy’’ 
Underwood Tpyewriter Company, /ncorporated 
Underwood Building, New York 


Branches in All Principal Cities 




















Like profits in any other business de- 

—_— s greatly on labor-saving and 

devices. Here are some 

money m nay Beet less to ty 

eae and give you 
long run. 


From Factory To 


(cat-] Any one of these 
four durable, effi- 
cient utensils will 
make you money— 
we ship any of them 
at prices shown, 
freight paid, to Ohio or 
Mississippi River. 
(Freight equalized beyond.) 
— OFFER 


our to one address 


(ucighine cas can ; $21. 50 





Evertasting cust 
er No, 2—sinks staat én Bo water 
auieneey pipe. with removable 
pan; burns any 


a. and as 
— 4 Price, freight $s. 6o 


“i, fattens hogs— 
slick and well. Pri 
paid. 5 gallon 
capacity 


iled. 
S S pinee—omn ooth, substantial 
—will Piast a lifetime. Thave si 
medium sine shown, 4 fest long, 
weighs 65 unds, 


r imp) 
 aearat freight pai . 


‘or hauling rocke 
om frome the field; made of 


ig iron, and easily com- beck. Send your order quick 
oney q 
Saat sat eerie or write for our catalog. Don’t put this Oft—do it teday. 


e** $2.56 | HEESEN BROS. & CO., Box 106 Tecumseh, Mich. 
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Good Gasoline Engines 





For Farm or Factory. AT RIGHT PRICES. 


1 to 200 Horse 
Power. 
All Kinds. 
On Skids. 
Portable and 


Stationary, 
ought to know 


You all about these 


engines, for they save you 
work and make you money. 


You can get Catalog free. 





ANOTHER HIGHT. % 
BEFORE SENDING 
FOR FULL INFORMATION 


SPECIAL PROPOSITION IF YOU TELL US SIZE OF YOUR FARM 
A. WATERLOO ENGINE WORKS, 137 Liberty St., New York City 


AGS WE BUY OLD BAGS 








SOUND AND TORN 
We Pay the Freight 
TROQUOIS BAG CO. 
72% Broatway, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Leferencte Citizens Bank 


replies 


When You Write © wader i, our ade 
Advertisers 


come po 





} Til, 





Prize-Winners at International 


The’ Clydesdale show at the Inter- 
national live stock exposition at Chi- 
cago last week was quite a remark- 
able one for this breed. There were 
176 entries, almost every part of the 
United States and Canada being rep- 
resented. The show is reported in 
full on earlier pages of Southern 
Farming. The prizes were well dis- 
tributed. In yearling stallions the 
first prize was awarded to Charnock, 
owned by Alexander Galbraith & Son 
of DeKalb, Ill; second prize went to 
Alert, owned by Graham Bros of 
Claremont, Ont. The contest in this 
class was so close that the judges 
disagreed and the award was made 
by the referee. In stallion colts, 
first prize went to C. R. & HF. S&S. 
Barron of Elkhorn, S D, and second 
to McLay Bros of Janesville, Wis. 
The first prize aged :t-llion was Lord 
Gleniffer, owned by Graham Eros of 
Claremont, Ont, this magnificent ani- 
mal latér being designated as the 
grand champion stallion of the show. 
For stallion three year cld and under 
four, first prize went to King Nor- 
man, owned by McLay Bros of Janes- 
ville, Wis; second to Boreland, 
owned by Galbraith & Son of DeKalb, 
For stallion two years old and 
under three, first went to King of 
All, a Graham Bros stallion; second 
to Conyngham Bros of Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa; and third to M any Bros. 

For mares one-year old and under 
two, first went to Geseniann Bros, 
and second te Osco Bell, owned by 
A. G. Soderberg of Osco, Ill. In filly 
colts first prize went to colt owned by 
R, A, Fairbairn of New ™ arket, N J, 
and second to a Crah.m entry Fair- 
bairn also took first on mare two 
years old and under three, and on 
stallion and three mares any age. 
For mare three years old and under 
four, first prize went to Conyngham 
Bros, second to a McLay Eros’ en- 
try. R. A. FairLairn’s mare Harvie- 
ston Baroness was the grand cham- 
pion mare of the Clydesdaic show 

Good Showing of Shire Horses 

Four hundred farmers from the 
vicinity of Bushnell Ill, were at the 
show-Fing on Shire day. This district 
is well represented in-~ winnings, a 
number of which went to the Tru- 
mans’ pioneer stud farm of Bushnell. 
In two-year-old stallions, first to 
Burgess stock farm of Wenona, Ill; 
second to Trumans’ pioneer stud 
farm. in yearling stallions, first to 
Trumans’ farm, second to Burgess. 
in weanlings, L. N. & O. B. Sizer 
of Fisher, lil, took first; second, C. C. 
& W. E. Williams of Bushnell, Ill. 

For aged mares, first and second to 
Trumans Three-year-old mares, first 
to Junkens & O’Neil, second to Sizers. 
In two-year-olds, first to Burgess, 
second and third to Trumans. In 
yearling mares, first went to Trumans, 
second A. G. Soderberg of Osco, [ll 
For weanling mares, first and second 
went to Sizers. 

Somé Swine Awards Brecding Classes 

The contest in the breeding classes 
of Durocs was a hot one. The rings 
were large and several times the ref- 
eree had to be called in. Judge John 
S. Goodwin of Naperville, Ill, took 
senior and grand champion with his 
aged boar, Colonade. Henry Matern 
of Lostant, Ill, took junior champion 
boar with Principal 5d; senior cham- 
pion sow, H. E&. Browning; junior 
champion sow and grand champion, 
Mahon Brothers of Osborne, O. Frank 
Breth & Son of Joliet, Ill, took first 
on boar, six months, under 12, and 
fifth on aged boar. Mahon Brothers 
took first on sow 18 months, under 
24, sow one year, under 18 months, 
sow six months, under 12, aged herd, 
four pigs, get of one sire. Henry 
Matern, herd under one year, herd 
under one year bred by exhibitor, 
sow under six months, four pigs un- 
der six months. Jackson and 
Sprague won first for boar 12 and 
under 18 months. 

In the Poland-China classes J. E. 
Meharry of Tolono, Ill, won mest of 
the desirable ribbons, including six 
championships. Thomas E. Hunter 
of Morrow, ©, won first on boar 
under six months and four pigs un- 
der six months. W. J. Hather of Ord, 
Neb, first on.boar 18 and under 24 
months. High Nobb farm of Wheaton 
took first on sow under six months, 

Splendid Sheep and the Awards 

On Oxford sheep McKerrow & Sons 
company of Michigan showed the 
first and third prize aged pens and 
second and third in yearlings. The 
Peter Arkell flock was second in aged 
pen, first on yearling ram, and took 
all three places in the yearling lamb 
class, 

The Anoka farms led out in Cots- 
wolds, taking champion aged ram, 
first and third in yearling ram, first 
and third on ewe lamb, and first and 
third flock and lambs. E. Brein & 
Sons showed the champion ewe, 
George Allen also was in the money. 

The W. H. Miner flock of Dorsets 
led in their ring, taking first and 
third yearling ram, second aged ram, 
first and~ second Tram lamb, sécond 


ase 
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and thifd year ewe, first and third 
ewe lamb, first flock and four 
lambs from one sire. Nash Bros had 
the champion ewe, first on aged ram 
and first on. yearling ewe; besides a 
number of seconds and thirds. 

The Walnut Hall farm of Kentucky 
made -a cleah sweep of the Hamp- 
shire classes, taking all three places 
and the championships in every case, 
They showed an excellent flock, de- 
serving of the winnings. 

Fat Cattle Sell Relatively Low 

Glencarnock, the grand champion 
steer from Manitoba, sold at $50 per 
100 pounds, and Ed ‘Hall’s great load 
ot Angus babies, winners of the pur- 
ple ribbon, brought $14° The Canadian 
bullock went over the scales at 1610 
pounds, costing the Chicago depart- 
ment store which bought him $805, 
The sweepstakes carload weighed 
out an average of 1189 pounds per 
head. In addition to the $2496 real- 
ized from the sale they won for Mr 
Hall the sum of $885 in premiums, 
Other loads of show steers sold as 
high as $12:60 per 100 pounds. In 
comparison with the prices of pre- 
vious years, these sale prices were 
disappointing. Escher & Ryan’s win- 
ning carload last year sold for $15.75, 
with the open market lower than at 
present. Victor, the Iowa state col- 
lege champion of 1911, sold for $90 
per 100 pounds, this being the high- 
est price paid since the Sale of Ad- 
vance, winner at the first Interna- 
tional in 1900, ‘when $1.50 per pound 
set the record, 

The load of prime Herefords shown 
by Notre Dame university sold for 
$11.50, W> C. White’s champion two- 
year-old Angus load: brought $12.75, 
while J. J. Backson’s second prize 
Angus yearlings went at $13.30. 

Shorthorn Men Choose Directors 

At the annual meeting in Chicago 
on December 4 the American Short- 
horn breeders’ association chose the 
following directors for three-year 
terms: C. V. Otis of Cleveland, O, 
F. W. Harding of Waukesha, Wis, B. 
Cc. Allen of Colorado Springs, Col, E. 
R. Silliam of Des Moines, Ia, Daniel 
Combs of Hickory Grove, Tenn, and 
John R. Thompson. 

Ohio Mauch in Evidence 


First prize for aged western weth- 
ers went to W. M. Pavey of Leeds- 
burg, O. This lot was the top of a 
bunch of 150 head, and had been fed 
for 70 days on ear corn, with run of 
excellent pasture. First prize for na- 
tive lambs went to H. O. Hutson of 
Kent, O. 

In Dorsets, Ohio state university took 
first on yearling wether, W. H. 
Miner first and second on wether 
lambs, first on pen of five wether 
lambs, and Mr Miner was also award- 
ded championship ribbon in this 
breed. In Shropshires, first and sec- 
ond on yearling wether were awarded 
to J. & D. J. Campbell of Canada, 
first and second on wether lambs to 
the Iroquois farm of New York. The 
Campbells took first on pen of five 
wethers and were awarded the cham- 
pionship ribbon in the Shropshire di- 
vision, 

In Cheviots, Ohio _—_ state uni- 
versity took first on yearling wether, 
and was awarded championship for 
this breed. G. W. Parnell of Indiana 
took first on wether lamb, and uni- 
versity of Wisconsin first on pen of 
five wethers. In Rambouillets first 
and third went to the university of 
Wisconsin on yearling wether, 

In the long wool classes first prize 
for fat wether one year and under 
two went to Ohio state college at 
Columbus, and second to W. H. Lee 
of Ontario. First prize wether lamb 
was owned by A. and W. Whitelaw 
of Ontario. Best pen of five yearling 
fat wethers was shown by Kansas ag- 
ricultural college first on best pen 
of five wether lambs.to E. Brien & 
Sons of Ontario. Championship for 
fat wether in the long woo! class was 
awarded to Ohio state college on a 
yearling, while the grand champion 
of the show was awarded to J. & D. 
J. Campbell of Canada on a pure- 
bred Shropshire. 

in crosses and grades of medium 
wodl first prize for yearling wether 
was awarded to Kansas agricultural 
college, and second to Ohio state col- 
lege.e In the wether lamb class, first, 
second and third prizes went to- W. 
H. Miner. First prize for best year- 
ling wether went to J. & D. J. 
Campbell, and second to Wisconsin 
agricultural college. First prize fo: 
pen of five wether lambs went to W. 
H, Miner. 

The Continental Dorset club of 
America at its annual meeting durin: 
the International appropriated $50) 
for premiums at the Panama exposi- 
tion, and $25 each for Indiana and Ii- 
linois state fair prizes, to be divided 
into two premiums for the best four 
lambs. It was voted to double the 

{To Page FS3:] 
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Angus Steers Again International Champions 


Doddies Capture Championship Prize for Fat Steer, Also Same Prize for Carload Lot---Angus Men Enthusiastic--- 
Magnificent Showing in All Departments---Horse Exhibit Unequaled--Breeding Shorthorns Remarkably 
Strong--Shropshires Lead in Sheep Department--Big Hog Display---Domestic Science Demonstration 


NGUS cattlemen are jubilant over 
capturing the two greatest prizes 
offered by the International live 
stock exposition. The grand 
championship in the individual class went to 
a Canadian steer, bred by Mr McGregor of 
Brandon, Manitoba. The grand champion 
prize for the best carlcad of fat cattle was 
awarded to a bunch cf yearlings owned and 
fattened Mr Ilall of Mechanicsburg, III. 
The competition was spirited, but there was 





by 


no question as to the justice of the award- 
ing. Angus cattle in the fat division were 
certainly magnificent specimens. The judge, 
Mr Keene, made the statement on several 
occasions that the particular bunch of steers 
which he was inspecting exceeded anything 
that he had ever seen in a fat stock show 
ring. Mr Keene is one of the best judges 
England has ever produced; his opinion is 
unbiased and final. 

It is a safe conclusion that with a few pos- 
sible exceptions, the 1912 International was 
quite superior to any of its predecessors. 
One of the exceptions is in the sheep depart- 
ment, where the quarantine, on account of 
the foot and mouth disease, greatly reduced 
the number of exhibits The excellence of 
the animals on show, 


tition was intense, as is usually the case, 
and the victors in the various classes 
awarded premiums. after long consideration 
by the judges. A larger number of herds 
of Canadian cattle was on hand than usual, 
and some of these were of more than usual 
good quality. The Angus people from Can- 
ada were on hand, and as is usually the case, 
some excellent Shorthorns came from across 
the line. The Hereford show was a magnifi- 
cent one. A good Galloway exhibit was pre- 
sented and the Angus herds were in evidence 
everywhere. 

In the carload lot show, interest centered 
chiefly in the exhibit of yearlings. Of these 
there were 56 cars, and, as stated above, a 
bunch of yearlings carried away the grand 
championship prize. Angus cattle predomi- 
nated here, but there was a fine showing of 
Herefords and a very creditable showing of 
Shorthorns. Berkshire, Poland-China, Hamp- 
shire and Chester White swine competed for 
honors in the carload division of fat hogs. The 
contest was very close, and the awards were 
made after more than usual consideration. 

Despite the great numbers and general 
excellence of the breeding classes in all 
departments, popular interest. as usual, cen- 


were 


Mr Hall turned the same trick with a splendid 
load of Angus two-year-olds. 

Reserve for individuals went to the Angus 
entry of the Iowa state college. The strong- 
competition of these two was supported 
by a pure-bred Shorthorn calf, shown by J. F. 
Prather of Williamsville, Ill. This yearling 
stood at the top of his class and was superior 
to any yearling shown, but was defeated for 
premier honors by the two black contestants 
Robert Keene, the London judge, made the 
awards. 


est 


How the Champions Were Fed 


The remarkable thing about the grand 
champion steer is that he has never been fed 
a handful of corn in his life. He is entirely 
a product of grass, and such grains as oats 
and barley. He was grand champion at the 
Brandon winter show last February, and has 
been carefully fitted for the International 
since that time. During the summer he was 
fed indoors during the day and given the run 
of pasture at night. 

Perhaps one of the most striking features 
of the show was the excellent showing made 
by the Shorthorns. Although defeated for 
grand championship honors by the Angus, it 

is doubtful if a better 





however, could not 
be questioned. The 
magnificent display 
made by the Shrop- 
shire people was the 
admiration of the 
show. Probably at 
no previous show was 
the quality of the 
Shropshire sheep bet- 
ter, and particularly 
in the fat classes. 

In the hog depart- 
ment the number of 
animals was very 
much greater than 
during previous 
years, and the quality 
of stock was fully up 
to anything that has 
ever been displayed. 
The fat barrows were 
especially strong, and 








showing of the reds 
and roans has ever 
been sent in the In- 
ternational ring. J. 
F. Prather’s steer, 
Prime Knight, was 
the champion Short- 
horn steer, while the 
Kansas Angus entry; 
Insurgent Envoy, won 
similar honors’ for 
the doddies. 

The highest honors 
in the fat Hereford 
class went to J. H. 
& J. W. Van Natta 
of La Tayette, Ind, 
and Diamond’s Per- 
fection. 

In the pure-bred 
Angus class the uni- 
versity of Missouri 
took first, third and 


sixth prizes. R. H. 
Hazlett won first in 
pure-bred Hereford 
calves, with C. A. 
Tow second. In 
grades and  cross- 


breds the lowa col- 
lege won on Black 








in many cases the 
competition was 
something fierce. 
Awards of the judges 
were popular and 
eonsidered perfectly 
just. The breeding 
animals were numer- 
ous, in spite of ths 


fact that cholera is 
present almost every- 
where in the country, and there was some 
fear that the display would be kept down on 
that account. Duroc, Poland-China, Berk- 
shire, Chester White and Hampshire led in 
numbers and in excellence of individuals. 


Sharp Competition in Breeding Classes 


There was probably a slight falling off, 
although this was not very great, in the 
exhibit of breeding classes of fat cattle. There 
was no special reason for this and the lack 
The compe- 


in numbers was not very great. 





Glencarnock Victor, Grand Champion Canadian Steer at 1912 International 


tered about the entries of fat stock, particu- 
larly cattle, at the great International stock 
show ai Chicago last week. The grand cham- 
pion fat steer was Glencarnock Victor, a grade 
Angus two-year-old, bred, fed and shown by 
James D. McGregor & Sons of Brandon, Man- 
itoba. For the second time within three years 
E. P. Hall of Mechanicsburg, Ill, carried away 
the highest honors in the feeding world for 
live stock by winning the grand championship 
of the carload show with his grand load of 
native Angus yearlings. Two years ago 





Rock 2d for junior 
yearlings, while the 
first prize for senior 
calves went to McGregor, whose two-year-old 
entry won the grand championship. 

W. S. Hill of South Dakota showed the 
prize two-year-old fat Red Poll steer and 
senior calf, while first prize yearling and 
champion went to A. P. Arp of Eldridge. 
Ia, on King. 

Unusual interest centered around the car- 
lot awards for fat hogs. The grand cham- 
pion prize in this division went to George M. 
Runkle of Industry, Ill, on a load of Berk- 
shires, averaging 250 pounds per head. The 
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FIELD AND FEED LOT 








champion carload was the tops of some 410 
head of cattle fed during the last year by 
Mr Hall on his farm in Sangamon county, III. 
These cattle were finished on the old regula- 
tion feeds, with plenty of blue grass pasture 
summer and winter. They did not receive 
silage, nor any substitute in the way of suc- 
eulent feed, the excellent grazing afforded 
by well-established pasture on the Hall farm 
serving in its stead. ‘They were a typy, 
breedy lot of Angus, purchased at random 
throughout Illinois and and selected 
for their general uniformity from the large 
numbers handled by Mr Hall. Other lots 
among the 80 or more carloads exhibited 
were, perhaps, equally well finished, but none 
uniformity and evenness, 
They weighed 1253 


lowa, 


-howed such 
together with high finish. 
pounds per head before loading for shipment. 
Twenty-seven head in all were sent to the 
show by Mr Hall, and after selecting the 15 
tops upon arrival at the yards, he sold the 
‘remaining 12 head for 12 per pound 
on the open market, preceding the opening 
of the show. 


cents 


Awards for Belgian Horses 

The Belgian class was exceedingly full this 
year, there being 204 splendid animals in the 
ring at various times. In the stallion division, 
especially in aged stallions, three-year-olds 
and two-year-olds, the were much 
larger than ever before, and in many ways 
very This splendid draft breed is 
popular and where heavy animals compact in 


entries 
superior. 


form are desired is holding its own—not only 
that, but is making wonderful progress. The 
Belgian people were highly elated with 
the show 

In the aged stallions, four y old and 
over, first prize was awarded to the magnifi- 
eent Mon’Gros, owned by J. Crouch & Sons 
of Lafayette, Ind. This firm took 
ond on Xavier. The third prize was awarded 
to Jules Remi, owned by Henry Lefebure of 
Fairfax, Ta. In three-year-old stallions first 
prize went to Frank Bolser, owned by Loeser 
Brothers of Ligonier, Ind, second to Alfred, 
owned by J. Crouch & Sons. 

The championship ribbon stallion in 
the Belgian class was awarded to Mon Gros, 
owned by the Crouches, while Cyclon, owned 
by Bell Brothers, was given the reserve rib- 
bon. The championship mare was Elza, 
owned by Crouch. She had previously won 
first prize in the class for aged mares, and 
was thus branded the best Belgian mare at 
the show. 


ars 


also sec- 


for 


Percheron Society Prosperous 


The annual meeting of the Percheron 
society of America was entirely harmonious. 
Outside of the routine business there was 
little done. . A resolution was adopted look- 
ing toward the calling in of certificates of 
registration of Percherons that have died or 
been disposed of for use other than breeding. 
The spirit of the ‘resolution was favored 
almost unanimously, but a few of the breed- 
ers objected to some of the details. The idea 
is to prevent fraud of any kind, and the mem- 
bers recognized the desirability of action of 
this sort. In his annual address Pres Nave 
called attention to the fact that during the 
year 709 new members had been added, and 
that the society now has more than 4600 
members distributed in every part of the 
United States and Canada. The work of the 
secretary’s office is in splendid shape. All 
applications for registry received prior to 
November 12 have been issued. In his annual 
report Sec Wayne Dinsmore showed that dur- 
ing the year just past 10,132 Percherons have 
been recorded. This is 2000 more than in any 
previous year. During 1912, 1896 Percherons 
were imported, against 2037 in 1911. A sim- 
ilar decrease is shown in all breeds. The 
finanice committee showed $9258 in the bank, 
besides permanent investments. 

The various meetings held by the pure- 
bred associations of the country were, on the 
whole, well attended. Greater interest is felt 
in pure-bred stock, particularly in cattle and 
horses, due to the shortage of the supply in 
the meat market and the decrease in the num- 
ber of animals imported in the horse division. 
All ‘of these associations are in good condi- 
tion, and are doing remarkably fine work so 


far as offering prizes and encouraging the 
breeding of pure-bred animals is concerned. 

In the Chester White class Charles Rickert 
of Sublette, Ill, took first and second on bar- 
under six months; F. E. Bone of Ava, 
Ill, first and second on barrow six months 
and under 12; Indiana agricultural college 
first on barrow 12 months and under 18; 
Charles Rickert first on pen of three barrows 
champion barrow. Indiana 
champion pen, Charles 


row 


under six months; 
agricultural college; 
Rickert. 

In fat Berkshires 
Glendale, O, 
under six 
over six months and under 12, 


the Sheffield farms of 
first and second for barrow 
first and third for barrow 
first on pen of 
months, first for pen 
and under 12. 
showed the champion 
pen, and took a lot 
third prizes. 


took 


months, 


under six 
months 


barrows 
of barrows six 
state college 
and the champion 
of second and 

The showing in fat 
fine, especially in the Shropshire division. It 
is highly probable that no show 
presented a better display of fat 
than that of tl ifl2 International In 
Oxfords, R. J. Stone of Stonington, Ill, took 
first on wether one year old and under two, 
and first, third on wether lamb 
In Lincolns, H. M. Lee of Highgate, Ont, took 
first and wether one year and 
under two; L. Parkinson of Guelph, Ont, took 
ther lamb, and 


five 

lowa 
barrow 
also 


sheep was especially 


has ever 


Shropshires 


second ind 
second on 


first and third on we also first 
on pen of five wether 

Ten 
sweepstakes priz These 
W. H. Overman In addition to 
champion carlot of Berkshires already men- 
George M tunkle of Industry, Ill, 
won first and prizes in the 
350-pound hogs. O. V. Shirley 
Ill, took the first for hogs 
between 250 and 300 pounds in weight, with 
a load of Poland-Chinas. M. Myer of Elwood, 
Ia, showed a load of Hampshires which won 
first prize in class for we 200 
and 250 pounds. In the light weights, rang- 
ing from 150 to 200 pounds, J. A. Weinberg 
of Augusta, Ill, won first with a load of cross- 
bred Poland-China-Berkshires 


lambs 

shown for the 
judged by 
the grand 


carloads of were 


were 


tioned, 
second class for 
Douglas of 


prize in class 


ights between 


SOY BEANS APPRECIATED 
me Wa COUNTY, PA 

My experience with soy beans is this: They 
have no equal as a feed, so far as I have tried 
th.m. For feeding beef cattle they are excel- 
Jenc. hey are equally as good for the dairy 
herd and hogs. The increase in the milk pail 
and the butter tub confirms my belief that 
they have no equal-as a feeding stuff. Tak- 
ing into consideration, first, their great nutri- 
tive value; second, cheapness; and third, their 
fertilizing value—which is equal to clover— 
they are all in all my most valuable crop. 
Our cattle will leave clover almost knee high 
and eat soy bean forage in preference to the 
clover. 

Ground that produces one ton of timothy 
hay will produce three to 3% tons of bean 
hay, which is worth $2.50 to $3 more a ton 
than timothy. I find that I can produce pork, 
beef and milk at a very low cost with the soy 
beans. This means a net profit somewhere 
on my books, coming directly or perhaps indi- 
rectly sometimes through this method of feed- 
ing. Of course, it is understood that I feed 
other grains also, just as other farmers do, 
but this is one of my peculiarities which, as a 
farmer, I had to study out, but successfully 
applying myself to the task, I feel that I have 
been rewarded, both as to the educational 
side and financially 

Last fall I fattened a bunch of hogs almost 
exclusively on soy Just three weeks 
before selling I commenced feeding corn. The 
hogs were fattened in the shortest time and 
had the~finest meat we ever produced. I fat- 
ten my beef in pretty much the same 
manner, and you just ought to see the fine, 
glossy appearance of these cattle. It would 
to believe that they were carried 
Of course, my stock 
Therefore, I feel 
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beans 


cattle 


lead anyone 
daily, but they are not 
is not of the scrubby kind 
this way about this First, I can get 
more’ net money out of one bushel of soy 
beans than I can out of several bushels of 


crop: 


Second, I think corn is much harder 
Third, corn 
beans. 


corn. 
on the ground than soy beans. 
costs much more to grow tnan 
Fourth, soy beans contain more oily matter 
than corn. Fifth, in my estimation, soy beans 
are far better for producing beef or pork or 
milk and butter than is corn. Give soy beans 
a fair trial and you will acknowledge that 
they are a valuable crop, easy to raise, and 
that they cost less than the average of almost 
any other crop. 


soy 


PROFIT IN HENS 


Miss Joanna Most of Cumberland county, 
Pa, has~ made a_e splendid success of 
poultry raising. Her secret is careful 
bookkeeping. Comparatively few who keep 
a small flock take the pains to determine 
definitely the results. With her there is no 
guesswork, nor following of blind methods 
Aithough her small flock has not enabled her 
to amass a fortune, she is well satisfied and 
that poultry raising pays. For the 
past seven years her principal business has 
been that of supplying fresh eggs and poul- 
try to a select list of customers, who pay lib- 
erally for a first-class article. In keeping her 
has regarded only the actual 
receipts, taking no account of what went for 
the food supply.of the home table. The value 
of the eggs and poultry for this purpose she 
puts down as covering labor. Accounting in 
that Miss Most discovered that the 
averag for the seven years is approx- 
imately $l a per annum. In the early 
this period the profit was slightly 
, but in the last two years, with the 
prices higher, the profit dropped to a 
below $1, thus indicating that the 
in the prices of poultry products has 
not been commensurate with the advance in 
eorn, Wheat and other feed stuffs. Miss Most 
believes that if she owned 1000 hens she could 

year if enabled to devote her 

and attention to the business. 
has had no experience 
with pure-breds. She has closely observed 
the operations of others who, perhaps, have 
their pure-bred stock the same 
that her fowls receive, and, therefore, 
her opinion may be biased. But a thought 
struck her that her mixed flock brought her 
less money than if she gave her attention 
to pure-bred birds. A neighbor woman, with 
pure-bred stock, sold sittings of eggs at 75 
cents for 15 eggs. Last spring Miss Most 
sold 300 day-old chicks at 5 cents each, but if 
her stock had been pure bred she could read- 
ily have obtained double that price. 
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PEATY SOILS THAT NEED POTASH 


Large areas of sandy soils are being 
offered for sale in western and northern Mich- 
igan. Some of these soils, according to J. A. 
Jeffrey of the Michigan college of agriculture, 
will never be of agricultural value, while 
others may be managed so as to produce 
profitable crops. He states that the dune 
sands can never be utilized, but the finer 
Miami sands contain a larger proportion of 
soil and will be of value. 

A good deal depends on the kind of rock 
the sand is derived from, and the nature of 
the subsoil. A clay subsoil from 2 to 5 feet 
beneath the surface often makes good crop 
production possible, by holding a water sup- 
ply and furnishing plant food. Soils origi- 
nally covered with hardwood are dependable, 
while- Norway pine covered areas are often 
uncertain. Jack pine indicates a soil that 
ean rarely be depended upon for a ‘good crop, 
even with the best methods of management. 
Truck crops, corn, rye and buckwheat do 
fairly well on these soils. In some places 
alfalfa is promising. 

In cropping this land the farmer should 
always remember that the soil needs large 
additions of organic matter. This will help 
to keep the soil from blowing, and will hold 

moisture. Plowing should be only deep 
enough to cover vegetation. Catch crops, 
whenever they can be inserted, green manures 
and soiling crops will gradually improve the 
condition of this land. Clover seeded in 
wheat that follows a plowed-under cowpea 
crop seldom fails to make a good catch, 
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ONONDAGA COUNTY ALFALFA 


C. M. PECK, NEW YORK 

The growing of alfalfa in Onondaga county 
has become important not only in the profit- 
able working of the dairy farm but for ship- 
ment. The demand far-exceeds the supply. 
For the dairy farmer alfalfa is undoubtedly 
the most profitable crop raised, as it cuts the 
grain bill at least in half, and many consider 
that it and good corn silage are nearly enough 
ef a balanced ration to pbviate feeding any 
giain 

There is a small section of the county, about 
four or five wide, known as 
limestone soil. This-seems to be especially 
adapted to the growing of alfalfa. There is 
no trouble in getting it started, and when once 
seeded it will yield a profitable crop for eight 
or 10 years. Only a few miles in any direction 
from this favored section or on other than 
the limestone soil, there has been some trouble 
in getting a good stand, or if the plants start 
they soon die out; but the more progressive 
farmers have persevered in trying, year after 
year, until they have become successful to a 
Jarge extent. 

They have learned that the soil must be 
well drained, and if sour in the least, it must 
be sweetened by the use of lime or ashes, 
and that they must take more pains in fitting 
the land than for other crops, and especially 
in making a fine If the first trial 
is a failure, they fit the land again and con- 
tinue until they succeed. 

The young alfalfa plant is very tender and 
has a hard struggle with the weeds for exist- 
ence. When the weeds get to be 4 or 5 inehes 
tall, the piece should be mowed rather high, 
and if the mowing is not so heavy as. to 
smother the young plants, it may be left on 
the ground as a mulch. . This mowing may 


20 miles long by 


seed bed. 


. fond of weeds, etc. 


that its feeding value is nearly equal to bran 
and that there is always a demand for it at 
a good price, it is considered the best crop 
that the farmer can grow in this section 





HOUSING THE FLOCK 
HENRY NORDMAN, YANKTON COUNTY, 8 D 

At one time, I made Germany my home; 

I handled about 6000 shéep. These sheep 
were owned by different parties, from 50 to 
200 belonging to one man. Each owner had 
his stables, one or more according to the 
number of sHeep he handled. There 
never more than 100 sheep in one stable. 
These stables were built like houses along 
a city street. That is, they were built in a 
row on each of an alley, facing each 
other. 
) One of the things that surprised me, on 
coming to America, was the large barns that 
farmers built, and then run all the sheep 
together in this one barn. I believe this has 
a tendency to breed disease. I do not believe 
sheep ought to be herded together in a small 
place, and they should have a frequent change 
of pasture. 

I have always found sheep raising 
profitable. In fact, I think a few 
should be kept on every farm. From 10 to 
15 head can be taken care of at very little 
expense, as they will eat What horses and 
cattle will not. For one thing, they are very 
Sheep will follow cattle 
in the winter into cornstalks and further eat 
weeds out of the hay. My sheep have aver- 
aged 10 pounds of wool per head. They 
nearly always raise twin lambs in one season. 
In a small tlock, I believe, there is not so 
much danger of disease as there is in a large 
herd. My experience with sheep has been 
that they are just side money. It pays to be 
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side 


very 
sheep 


however, and’ not very lasting effects were 
obtained. 

Small amounts of fertilizer applied eaeh 
year seem to give better results than large 
amounts at long intervals. One hundred and 
fifty pounds of sulphate of potash per acre 
each year made an average increase in the 
value of five crops of corn, oats and wheat, 
amounting to $6.36 per acre. The net profit 
from applying the sulphate of potash was 
$2.60 per acre each year. For those soils with 
no shallow underlying clay subsoil, the use 
of some potash fertilizer seems the only 
method of producing paying yields. 


BUCKWHEAT A PROFITABLE CROF 


Buckwheat is grown on land where man: 
other grains fail, but if good returns are t¥ 
be expected the planter should select a fertily 
well-drained soil of the sandy loam type 
Heavy grass or wheat lands are suited ‘fe 
buckwheat. Frequently, however, only thé 
poor lands of the farm are given over t« 
buckwheat, the better fields being preserved 
for more profitable crops. Buckwheat is mor 
a hardy plant and is easily killed by frest 
It grows from 2 to 3 feet high and requires 
only about 70 days to mature from the time 
the seed is sown. Because of this rapid 
srowth and egrly maturity the crop is fre- 
quently used as a catch. 

In the northern states buckwhegt is sown 
between June 15 and July 10. Drilling o1 
broadcasting will br: ag good results, just so 
the seed is in the ground a couple of inches. 
From two to three pecks are sown per acre 
Good results have been obtained from pre- 
paring the seed bed the same as for wheat 
When the seed bed is well manured, two crops 
may be grown in a single season. There are 
not a great’ many varieties of buckwheat, 

















Champion Herd of Aged Herefords at 1912 International Owned by J. P. Cudahy of Kansas City, Missouri 


have to be repeated, but gradually the alfalfa 
plant will get a foothold and when once fairly 
started will outgrow the weeds and hold its 
own. 

Experience has taught that it is better to 
sow alfalfa alone, without a nurse crop, such 
as oats, barley, etc, although it is done, in 


this section, to some extent. The nurse 
erop is cut when green, for hay, and not 
allowed to mature. Alfalfa in this climate 


will yield three cuttings and average about 
five tons to the acre. 

The worst enemy of alfalfa is the dodde: 
plant, and great care should be taken when 
buying seed that it is free from the seed of 
this weed, for when dodder once gets a start 
in an alfalfa field, about the only remedy is 
to draw on straw and burn the piece over. 

The curing of alfalfa is about the same 
as clovers. It should be cocked up rather 
green and allowed to sweat in the cock. Care 
should be taken in using a tedder that the 
hay is not so dry that the leaves will fal) 
off, On the other hand, it should not go 
into the mow so green that it will mold or 
burn. ‘Considering that it is not a robber of 
the soil, but on the contrary a soil improver, 


careful during the breeding season, and to 
watch young lambs. The middle of April is 
the best time for breeding. About three days 
after shearing I dip the lambs for ticks. 


SANDY SOIL THAT PRODUCE CROPS 


Peaty and swampy soils, of which there 
are such large areas in northern’ and 
eastern Illinois; have been carefully studied 
by Prof Cyril G. Hopkins and other members 
of the IHinois experiment station. These 
soils are excessively rich in organic matter, 
but are unbalanced in mineral elements. 
Deep plowing has given satisfactory crops on 
those areas where the subsoil lies close to the 
surface. Where the organic matter is several 
feet deep, however, the application of com- 
mercial fertilizer is necessary. 

Determinations by the experiment station 
show that potash is the element lacking. 
When some of the potash fertilizers were 
added to an experimental field, a profitable 
corn crop was produced where scarcely any 
ears. grew before. . Farm manures have been 
applied to this soil. and some benefits noted. 
The .amoynt of. potash, in, manure is, smal, 





Among the common types are the silver hull 
and Japanese. Within recent years the Jap- 
anese type has come more into prominence 
and is especially recommended for western 
sections of the country. 


Teaching Agriculture—I believe it would 
be to the interest of all agricultural- people 
in every single town to have an agricultural 
department attached to.the high school. I 
would have the teachers so prepared to teach 
agriculture that they could also teach it in 
the common schools to a certain elementary 
degree. I have found that of the farmers’ 
boys and girls brought up on the farm very 
meny cannot tell even the name of the most 
common. weeds that grow in their father’s 
fields. It seems to me that the time has 
arrived, especially in agricultural education. 
when we should take this matter up and 
begin, as we have already done in a limited 
way, to establish these schools.—[E. B. Norris, 
Wayne County, N Y. we 
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Many Men Lose Money by trying to save it 
through false economy; : 
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Wire Cuts on Horses and = 
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KING HARNESS 


Will Outlive Your Horse 
Buy custom-made, onk-tanned harness direct 
from factory at echules.fe prices. We can 
rare you money on any harness, All harness 
rusranteed—monty back if notsatisfied. Big 
frce catalog illustrates over 75 styles for oll pur- 
poses—sure to show harness you need. Send for it 
today. We alvo ei Horse Clothing and Fur Coats, 


Ask for catalog 
KING HARNESS co., Desk D. Kome, WN. ¥, 











BUY AN ICE PLOW 


b= eave the ice crop.. Cut your ice 
cheap with my donble- 
It equals 20 


Ask for catalog and prices 
WH. WH. PRAY, Verbank, N. Y. 








to home and farm matte: 
of such works will be found in our catalog contsinin 
Pages 6x9 inches, fully illustrated. to any 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


SAVE-THE-HORSE 


aS 


UR LATEST Ssavoe-The-H BOOK: bi 
Years’ Experience nd Dis oS v ERS Tete 
over 100,000 horses for Ringbone—Thorop' vin— 
A eos, It is om wind Settler—Tells How 

to Test for Spavin— Do for a eo Fi 


Covers £8 Forms of pitta ocd MarueD FREE. 
But write, describing your case, and 
we will send our vee —comae contract, letters 


from B business men yy over, on 
every, kind a a case, @ and advieo—all free (to horse 


Write! a STOP THE LOSS. 
TROY CHEMICAL 00. 42 Commerce Ave., Binghamton, N.Y. 


Druggists everywhere sell Save-the- Horse WITH 
CONTRACT or sent by us Express Prepaid 


fistula 


Paoli 
ao al 


Faily ten thousand horses 
are cured every year with 


Fleming’s 
Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 


and many of them aro bad old cases 
that sified doctors have aban- 
don tasy and simple; no experience 

need 5 no cutting to be done; just a 
little attention every fifth day—and your 
money refunded if it ever fails. Cures 
most cases within thirty days, leaving the 
horse sound and smooth. Valuable in- 
formation and fall particulars given in 

Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Best veterinary book for farmers: 192 
pages, 69 illustrations. Copy mailed free. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill, 
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tails of how to fet “2 
Curry Com “Cle 
Cc jm ad 


i} 
to try the “*“Clean’’ Comb. Send for advertising offer today. 
Address: CLEAN COMB CO,, Dept.K RACINE, WIS, 
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P Largest Profits $5/*tron P 
lUvestock which is healthy and vigorous 
PRATTS ANIMAL REGULATOR 
puts stock in profit-paying shape. “Your 
moncy back ifit fails.” 25c, 56c, $1: 25-ib Pail, 
$3.50. Pratts Profit-sharing Booklet and 1913 
Almanac FREE. At all dealers, or 
PRATT FOOD COMPANY s 














S pnitadetphia Chicago 
Plate or burr uarantee 


|| ferevenenace $15~ 


We save you from $6 to $20 on mills. 
HERTZLER & ZOOK CO., Box 402, Belleville, Pa. 
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AHANDY ALMANAC. ENCYCLOPEDIA 
AND READY REFERENCE BOOK 
FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


q ORANGE GUED CRON ES 
kind, but a very valuable addition. 
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January 1 Ist val the home and housewife. 
boy, girl, and in fact, the whole family, it is supreme in its field. 


There is so much and such varied information in a book of this kind that it is impossible to 
Suffice to say that it is the kind of book every farmer 


will appreciate and every home ought to have, and we want you to have a copy of it at-our expense. 
The book is handsomeiy bound in stiff cardboard covers, printed on excellent quality of 
paper, well illustrated and contains about 240 pages. 


adequately describe it in such small space. 


comfortable and convenient book to handle. 


Given to Our Subscribers—Not for Sale 


Every subscriber to our journal who pays $2.00 for two years’ subscription can have 
a copy of the Year eek free. of all cost, as where two years or more are paid no extra charge 





is made for 


Subscribers toes pay for one year’s subscription may have a copy of the Year Book, by pay- 
ing the cost of postage and packing—J0 cents extra or $1.10 in all. 

the great value represented in this book, no other premium or present can be had 
Remember this book is not sold alone—only one copy can be had with one 


Owing to 
when this book 3 is taken. 


Orange Judd Year Book 
Almanac and Atlas for 1913 


ECAUSE our readers insistently 
demanded it, we decided this year 
to again issue our great annual— 

the Orange Judd Year Book, Almanac and 


The 1913 edition, while some- 
what different, is more interesting, be- 
sides being bigger and better than those 


of previous years. 

It carries many features which will be found in 
no other year book. 
mation can be absolutely relied upon; it is timely, 
as it is a complete compendium of the past politi- 
cal campaign and gives, in detail, complete facts 
and figures. 

There are 30 pages of splendid maps, many of 
them in colors; this is unusual in a book of this 
The almanac features are unique and there 
is a new formula showing how to foretell the weather. 


It abounds with hints and helps for the farm and suggestions 


It is.accurate and its infor- 


As an argument settler for the 


Being 6x8 1-2 inches in size, it is a most 


with our journal. Address all orders. to 
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New York, N. Y. 




















Grow More Farm Caitle 


R. L. HILL, MISSOURI 


It is important that every farmer 
should give thought to the question 
what his habitual policy is going to 
be in the future when the present 
beef shortage is made good. The 
judgment of many is that over the 
greater portion of the west, save only 
in a few localities where the condi- 
tions are exceptional, the wise course 
is to” grow the stock on the farm as 
far as possible and rely on purchases 
of feeders as little as possible. I do 
not say that this policy will make 
the most money every year, but I be- 
lieve ij will do so in any series of half 
a dozen years. 

The past two or three seasons have 
brought into very bold relief the evils 
of relying on purchases to fill the 
feed lot. When.the real test of a 
heavy crop comes, with nothing on 
the farm to feed it to, the farmer 
who goes out for fleeces comes back 
shorn. There are too many want- 
ing cattle, and wanting them so bad- 
ly that the price is raised beyond the 
point of profitable feeding. When 
the cattle cease to be produced on 
farms, the farmer is at the mercy of 
the market, and the larger the crops 
the more he is at its mercy. 


Finishing Western Feeders 


A further reason for reliance on 
purchases being unremunerative is 
that they have to be made largely 
from the ranges. Now, thousands of 
farmers of the middl@& west have 
learned by bitter experience during 
the past year or two that range grown 
cattle when brought to the farms, 
even when pretty well bred, are very 
disappointing in the feed lots. The 
conditions under which they. have 
been grown are so different from 
those of the farm that it is only af- 
tér a long sojourn, long enough to 
totally unlearn old habits and take 
on new ones, that they begin to thrive 
amid farm surroundings. One of the 
distinguishing features of the market 
for the past year or two has been the 
large proportion of half fat and half 
finished catile that were offered. Ap- 
parently the farmer who has an 
abundance of grain and forage was 
very eager to get catile to feed them 
to, and by the comipetition which his 
anxiety created, he raised the price 
on himself to an abnormally high fig- 
ure, and yet when he got the cattle 
he did not feed them to a finish. It 
is said this is apparently what oc- 
curred. The true explanation, how- 
cver, is that the cattle purchased 
would not take the finish rnd could 
not be made as good as farm grown 
cattle under any system of farm 
feeding. 


Want Color Line on Oleo 


The latest oleo bill to be drafted, 
and which it is proposed to introduce 
in the house early this session, agrees 
with the Lever bill in the provisions 
for packing, marketing and stamping 
oleo. But there is a vital difference 
between the two bills in the question 
of color. It is regarded feasible to 
have a- mathematical standard for 
chemical composition, also a bacteria 
standard, and within a few. months it 
has been possible to establish an ctb- 
solute. mathematical standard for 
color. 

The new Dill 





provides that oleo, 
which is to be called ‘“margarin” ac- 
cording to the bill, shall not have a 
color above a tint containing 55% of 
white. An idea as to what 55% white 
in a yellow color is can be obtained 
from the following: Samples of butter 
from Holstein herds from seven 
states, made in April of this year, and 
known to be free from artificial col- 
oring, ranged 30 to 40% white, the av- 
erage being 86.4%. Three samples of 
butter from Ayrshire cows ranged 
from 26 to 42%, or an average of 
35.3%. 

It is stated that it is now as feasi- 
ble to submit a sample of oleo to an 
optical laboratory and get a state- 
ment of the measurement of the color 
as it is to submit a sample to the bac- 
teriologist and obtain a report of the 
number of bacteria it contains. In 
this bill it is proposed to make cer- 
tain dairy products and imitations 
subject to. the laws of the several 
states, even when in the original 
package. Special taxes on manufac- 
turers and dealers are to be lower 
than now existing. It also requires 
servers of oleo in hotels' and board- 
ing houses to pay a special tax for 
the protection of consumers of. dairy 
preducts in such places. * 


It requires ° 
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all oleo to be sold in half-pound, 
pound or five-pound packages, sealed 
with a strip revenue stamp. It also 
regulates the marks on wrappers and 
gives penaities for violation. 

A flat rate tax is provided by the 
proposed law of 1 cent a pound on all 
oleo. The present tax is 10 cents on 
colored and % cent on uncolored. 
Oleo is to.be exported without pay- 
ment of tax, with the restriction that 
every package shall be branded ‘“mar- 
garin."’ It also prescribes penalties for 
the violation of any part of the act 


Gasoline for Wormy Sheep 


I, F. BUTTON, VIRGINIA 





Sheep affected with stomach worms 
will show it by their general un- 
thriftiness and-abnormal appetite. 
They will eat dirt, litter, etc, to the 
neglect of ciean food. Lambs suffer 
most and after moping for a few 
days are often taken with a profuse 
diarrohea and dies When a lamb 
dies, it should be examined for stom- 
ach worms which are usually found 
attached to the walls of the fourth 
stomach or in twisted masses, They 
are only about an inch long and have 
a reddish appearance so they are not 
easy to see. As both grass and 
drinking water are affected, the first 
move is to get all well lambs on high, 
dry pastures and separate from those 
which are not jin good condition. 

Let the infected animals fast from 
dark until next day at 10 a m when 
much of the food will be out of the 
stomach. The dose for a well grown 
sheep is a tablespoonful of gasoline, 
while for a smaller lamb, two tea- 
spoonsful is a_- plenty. Shake the 
gasoline up in a gill of sweet milk 
afd give it as a drench.. Many sheep 
are strangled by throwing the head 
back in drenching; so the best way 
is to set the sheep on its rump when 
pouring medicine down the throat. 

Keep the sheep from food or drink 
for three hours after giving the gas- 
oline, when they may be allowed to 
graze as usual. This dose should be 
repeated for three days and may be 
depended on to cure ‘the worst cascs, 
if the lamb has not already become 
too weak to rally. After an outbreak 
of this kind, the pasture will remain 
dangerous for both cattle and shecp 
for a year. One pasture that I knew 
remained a source of infection for 
years until it was cut up into four 
fields and put under a system of ro- 
tation. 


Method of Wintering Horses 


GIRARD NORCISSE, LYON -COUNTY, MINN 





I have a half section of land, and 
use eight horses in my farm work. I 
have never experienced any trouble 
in keeping horses over winter. If 
they are given plenty of corn and 
prairie hay, fresh water, and kept ia 
a well ventilated barn, I do not be- 
lieve any farmer will have trouble in 
wintering. A good, cheap method gor 
wintering horses is to feed them corn 
and hay morning and evening, and let 
them rustle for themselves during the 
day. But they must always be given 
plenty of fresh water. 

It is very important that the barn 
be kept clean. In fact, to get the 
best results, the barn should be 
cleaned daily. It should also have 
some system of. ventilation. Fresh 
air is absolutely necessary to the 
health. of a horse. In the winter I 
feed grain twice a day. When my 
horses begin work in the spring I 
have the same man who hitches the 
horse up look him over carefully af- 
ter he has been pulling for about two 
hours. In this way the harness is 
taken care of so that it always fits, 
and I have very little trouble from 
sore shoulders. Of course, I drive 
them very slowly the first few days. 


An Economical Beef Ration—The 
results of three Nebraska experiments 
indicate that wheh corn is from 35 
to 50 cents per bushel and alfalfa 
not to exceed $7 pér ton, considerably 
less than @ full feed of corn, prob- 
ably 14 to 18 pounds per day for a 
two-year-old steer,-is more profitable 
than a full‘feed. If corn is worth 
50 to 60 cents per bushel, something 
approaching a half feed_of this grain, 
10 to 12 pounds per day, would seem 
more profitable if a few more weeks 
may be taken for the finishing 
process. 








Carrots in some Massachusetts tests 
were used to replace a part of the 
hay ration’ supplied to cows. They 
increase the yield of milk SHOFP i 
Corn silage. (9.4) 
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Milk Still Below Cost 


PETERKIN WILEY, JR, CHEMUNG ©O, N Y 


A large number of dairymen in this 
county who have been furnishing 
milk for New York city have in re- 
cent months reduced their herds one- 
half and they now strongly manifest 
a desire “to dump their milk into the 
babbling brook’ indefinitely. With 
milk producers the cost of living is 
advancing, but the price received for 
milk produced with high-costing 
feed does not advance accordingly. 


They insist that they should receive 


MAKING AND MARKETING MILE 


hoost the league in every quarter. 
Only by such co-operation, every 
man’ working for every other as well 
as for himself, can best results be 
obtained, 





The Milk Market 


At New York, the exchange rate 
remains at 44%4c p qt for Grade B and 
4\%4c p qt for Grade C to the farmer 
in the 26-c zone having no station 
charges, or $2.11 and $2.01 respective- 
ly p 40-qt can delivered in New York. 
The market at the end of the week 
was much easier than it had been for 
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Lizzie Was Much at 


Che Holstein cow 
“us gsv0od a performer at home as at 
by R. B. Young of Winnebago coun 


pictured above, 


Home at International 

Spotted Lizzie the Third is just 
the famous stock show. She is owned 
tv, Ia, and has a year record of 1011 


pounds of butter from 24,347 pounds of milk. She was the first Holsteir 


west of the Li 


not less than 6 cents a quart through 
the winter months and 4 cents a 
uart through the summer months. 
This would make an average of 5 
cents for the year. From this price 
the shipping rate of 32 cents a can 
must be deducted, 

The small advance in price re- 
cently given is not enough to make 
« profit on production, and at the 
same time it is not considered enough 
to jeopardize the business of the 
middlemen, Dairymen are watching 
the work of the dairymen’s league 
Those who are members of the league 
feel that it is the means whereby 
they may be got out of their difficulty. 
tfonsequently every dairyman should 


sissippi river making over 1000 pounds of butter in one year. 


. 
a week or two previous. There was 
no surplus, however. 

The receipts of milk and cream 
40-qt cans for the week ending Dee 7 
were as follows: 

Milk Cre: 
1G 
Susquehanna 
fe. er 
Lackawanna STs 
N Y C (long haul)..... 
N ¥Y C lines (short haul) 
SGER:... o> oN ata 28 
Lehigh Valley 
liomer Kamsdell line 
New Haven 


Other sources 


Totals 


. * 
Abolishing Arbitrary Butter Prices 

One by one the authorities are get- 
ting after the exchanges which arbi- 
trarily aim to set a price on such 
products as butter and eggs. Within 
the last couple of years pressure has 
been brought to bear upon an ex 
change of this character long estab- 
lished in New York city. For some 
months past the Elgin board of trade 
has been under fire for its alleged 
effort to control the big butter mar- 
kets. 

The latest is the abandonment, 
early in December, by the Chicago 
butter and egg board of its long- 
time policy of fixing prices each 
week, This took form in the adop- 
tion last week of a resolution to sus- 
pend the butter and egg quotations 
committees from now until next 
March; and that no official quota- 
tions be established by the board in 
the meantime. It is tactily under- 
stood that this means permanent 
abandonment of the “board price.” 
In effect it is expected that in the 
future actual sales made on the open 
market, day by day, will be the only 
“market prices” in, trade circles, 
Through the heavy offerings on the 
market, at close of last week, of eggs 
which had been held in storage at 
Chicago, prices on this commodity 
broke sharply 2 to 3 cents a dozen, 
creating for a time something akin to 
demoralization 





Prefers Acid Phosphate—The only 
commercial fertilizer I would use is 
phosphate. I hardly think that on 
heavy land potash would he of great 
benefit, I would use 200 or 250 
pounds of acid phosphate, or, per- 
haps, bone meal, if the price is mod- 
erate. I could buy acid phosphate in 
New Jersey for as low as $10.50 or 
$11 a ton.—[Dr J. G. Lipman, Direc- 
tor New Jersey Experiment Station. 


t believe that any successful business 
man bases the knowledge of his busi- 
ness first.on the cost of his product, 
Unless he does that he is not ‘able to 
sell it at a price that insures a rea- 
sonable profit. It is a fact that the 
farmer knows very little about the 
cost of his crops today. We continue 
to sow crops of oats and harvest 
them simply because we have been 
in the habit of doing that, and when 
we harvest that crop we do not know 
whether it has cost us more than we 
can buy it for in the open market 
or not.—[E. H. Dollar, St Lawrence 
County, N Y. 


I want to say to you that I like the 
American Agriculturist very much, 
and that I think the October Sth 
number of. your paper had the most 
beautiful cover I ever saw, and 
take lots of magazines, too.—[H. T. 
Rick, New York. 





DE LAVAL 


CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


USED EXCLUSIVELY BY 
OF THE WORLD’ 

98% CREAMERIES. 
The only separator that is good 
enough for the creameryman 
is equally the best cream sepa- 
rator for the farmer to buy. 

The De Laval Separator Co. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 








Cure That 
Fistula 


Sterline 
will 
do it 


TERLINE 


is so concen- 
trated that one-third 
of a bottle has often 
cured either a Thoroughpin, Capped Hock, Bog 
Spavin, Big Knee, etc., and all bruises and ab- 
scesses. Sterline is the most powertal 
absorbent and germ-killer ever com- 
pounded. Often worth $100 in curing blem- 
ished horses for a sale. Stops pain, reduces all 
swelling and fever, softens hard tissues. It has 
cured most stubborn cases. Even a five per 
cent solution makes a strong liniment. $2.00 a 
bottle prepaid. Guaranteed. 


CLEAR-EYE for Horses’ Eyes 


Best remedy ever discovered for Moonblindness, Pink- 
Eye, Cataracts and all ailments of eyes of animals, $ 
a bottle. Guaranteed. Write for our free horse book. 
“FORTY FACTS for HORSE OWNERS.” 
THE LAKESIDE REMEDY CO., 
5411 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Il 











For Lame Horses 


Remove-All positively cures Sprains, 
Ringbone, Curb, Shoe Boils, Capped 
Hocks,abnormal growths and lameness. 


REMOV-ALL 


Sold on money-back guarantee, 
Leaves horses sound and un- 
scared. Lump Jaw is cured ip 
less than three weeks with 
Adams Rapid Lump-Jaw Cure 
Hasy to use. Guaranteed. Write 
tor FREE TREATISE on cure 








Never Before! 
Such Bumper 
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Gentlemen:—I was feeding 1 bushel Gluten, 1 bushel 
Bran and 1 bushel of Cornmeal, mixed (equal parts bulk), 
when I was advised to feed 1 bushel Gluten and 2 bushels 
of Schumacher Stock Feed. I was milking 18 cows; in3 
days my cows gained 62 Ibs. of milk. 
to do fine. 
went after more but the dealer was out. 
and went back to my former ration, 
down 50 Ibs. in milk. I bought more Schumacher as soon as I could, 
and am getting very fine results again. C.B.AMES, Delavan, N.Y, 


A Wonderful Mith-Making Ration 


the results, 


Mr. Dairyman! 
orable for big dairy profits. 


Never Agai 
Dairy Profits 


Act Quick! Coin Money Right Now! 


Never before have conditions been more fav- 
Perha i 

such an opportunity to coin money from your cows. 
get busy —‘‘make hay while the sun shines. 


ou have 
ct quick— ™ 
Feed prices are way 


never again will 


down. Right NOW is the time of your life to make big money — push your 


milk production to the limit — force the maximum flow from every cow 
—roll in the dollars while you’ ve got the chance — it may not last long. 
it — we'll prove it to you: 


way to do it— we've prov 


Schumacher Feed 


with one part of any good high protein concentrate you are now feeding, such as Gluten, Cot- 

tonseed Meal, Distillers’ Grains, Oil Meal, Malt Sprouts, Blue Ribbon Dairy Feed—and then note 
You'll wonder at the increased flow— at the improved condition of your cows — at 
the way they stand up— at the difference in your profits. Here is the proof: 


E QUAKER OATS CO., 


used u 


They continued 
my supply of Schumacher and 

I bought bran and meal 
In two daysmycowsdrovped gchumacher’s cost me $6.00 per ton 


‘ou own 
ere’s the 


threeparts of 


THE QUAKER OATS CO., 


amount, In 2daysmy Gaisy nas pained 30 Ibs. of milk 
13 of these cows have been milke 

most im 
) less than the 
cows actually egins? 


Nowhere in the world can you get a better combination than three parts Schumacher 


Feed and one part high ;protein concentrate. 


It is simply marvelous how cows 


relish its appetizing qualities and how it increases the flow. It also affords that 
much needed variety of grain products which you know are so essential, 
Cows eat it eagerly—like it—thrive better on it—give more milk—keep in better con- 


dition. Com f 
blended, Hibernia pee 
tion when 


ought to it, 
Sitord te Rood ane ether. At your 


that ‘ou 
ul ‘ at the prices today, can 
dealer's; if he can’t supply you write = sa 


corn,oats, wheat and barley products, perfect 
balanced— ik y i ace y 


there’s nothing like it for milk 
it, considered. inly 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


in_ milk production, 
E. MURRAY, Freedom, N.Y. 








Gentlemen:—During the past few months I have been 
feeding my dairy a ration composed of equal parts of 
Gluten Feed and Distillers Grains. About two weeks ago 
Lieft out the Distillers Grains and began using Schu- 
macher Feed in its place and feeding just the same 
r '° 
} i since last March and es 
portant point in this test is the fact that, while 

Disk 








FARM AND THOROUGHFARE 
































Cutting Your 


Firewood 

by Hand? 
Tee. you know the hard labor and long 
time required to cut your winter's supply. 
With a power-driven circular saw you can cut more cords of 
wood in one day than you did in several by the old hand method 


—and with much less exertion. 
This is one of the suggestions in our book on 


DISSTON 


SAWS TOOLS FILES 


Sold by all Progressive Hardware Dealers 


and the cost pal a saw, mandrel and belt is but nominal compared with the 
results obtained. 











The book contains complete information on Diss- 
ton Saws and Tools especially adapted for farm 
use, as well as instructions for their proper care. 
It is needed on every farm. Simply write for the 
“ Disston Farm Tool Book” and it will be 
sent free by return mail. 

** There is no substitu!2 for a DISSTON.”’ 

HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Incorporated 
Keystane Saw, Tool, Steel and "File Works 


P.O. Box K1537, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Save Money by Getting the Right Fence 
In the First t Place ee Is the Name 


Disston 
Mandsei 
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1 \oe AskYour \De aler\ 


B ELIWOOD FENCE 


AMERICAN STEEL POSTS AND nl 


Ni , ii 
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i [Known for Quality of Construction and Material ‘i 
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MAKE HENS LAY 


Lots of eggs by feeding green bone a om, » besanee it is rich in protein and all other 
Rpg cond MAN nape the e fertile; ‘CUT chicks; earlier broilers; 
b er fowls; LATEST cuts all kinds 
r profits. NN Ss MODEL BONE C E of bone, with 
ring meat and gristle, pony. fast and fine. Automatic feed; open hopper; never clogs. 


Book free. 10 Days’ Free Trial. No money in advance. 
Fr. WW. Mann Co., Boz 10 Miliford, Mass. 





* STEELS to fit any wagon—old or new. Make a new wagon of 
oan yo y+ gear at smali cost. We guarantee fit. Give a low lift—you get more 
work done in less time, with less labor, Cost less than wood wheels and last 
Icnger. Do not rut fields and meadows. Investigate ‘‘Electric’’ Steel Wheels. 
ELECTRIC HANDY WAGON—made of Oak, Hickory and Steel. Just what you 
want for all kinds of knock-about work. Will last a lifetime. Has unbreak- 
able steel wheels. Easy draft. Let us show you how to save yourself and 
yourteam. Write us today for free book, dress 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Box 


SAW. YOUR weep 


2 , Quincy, Mlinois. - 











Make more money out of 
a Fore by getting full 
ourself, and save 
mida eman’s profita. 
~ York is best market 
we pay highest price | 
i. pises of Skunks, 


Cash for 


Raw. Furs ®: 


ore than, tad zat and Sembese we? | 
mn OD ote berate! [atime 
i eel someeene oes rg Harrison 


First oecaine occurs 
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Studying Auteensbils Faults 
HOWARD GREENE 
While it ts perfectly true that the 
gasoline consumed in run- 
average aut bile doesn’t 
whole lot, there ts no 
why should be 
no sen in letting 
more of it than is 
the desired power. 
into the details 
may be said that 
is with 
as pos- 
as far 
opening 
the 
speed 
ached, 
peculiar 


amoun to 
ular reason 
burn 
required to give 
Now, without 
as to the reasons, it 
the right way to run a motor 
the throttle open just as little 
sible and the spark advanced 
as it will go. With a given 
of the throtile, the advancing of 
spark will engine to 
up until a limit is re 


when thers 


going 


cause the 
-ertain 
will occur a 
knocking or pounding in the engine 
that is very easily recognized. When 
this happens it indicates that the mo- 
tor is running as fast as it can with- 
out more throttle opening. The 
pounding should never be allowed to 
continue, but should be stopped at 
once by slightly retarding the spark 
and then, if more speed is required, 
open the throttle a little more and 
again advance the spark. The motor 
is running at full power when the 
throttle is wide open and the spark 
fully advanced, or advanced as far as 
possible without causing knocking. 
It should be remembered, however, 
that no gasoline motor can give any- 
where near its greatest power when 
running slowly, no matter how wide 
the throttle may be opened. The ex- 
plosion of a full charge of gas gives 
a certain pressure on the piston, say 
400 pounds to the square inch. Noth- 
ing you can do will get more into the 
cylinder than it will hold, and so 
that pressure can’t be increased. So 
the only way, as long as you can’t 
get more powerful explosions, is to 
get more of them in a given time: in 
other words, speed up the engine. If 
the throttle is partly 
off part of the charge and the cylin- 
ders are not quite filled; consequent- 
ly, the explosions are weaker. 
That’s the way the engine ought to 
be worked. If, on the contrary, you 
run with a wide-open throttle and a 
spark that is retarded, the cylinders 
will get full c .arges, but the retarded 
spark will cause the gas to burn late 
in the stroke, and it will be still 
burning when it is liberated by the 
exhaust valves. The result will be 
that the engine will get hotter than it 
ought to—especially the exhaust 
valves and the exhaust 
though it may give enough power for 
running at a reasonable rate on the 
level, it will burn up a whole lot of 
gasoline, and the plugs, the cylinders, 
and the tops of the pistons will be 
sooted up. The sooting up of the 
plugs is apt to result in misfiring and 
even, in extreme the stop- 
page of the engine. If a very. ex- 
cessive quantity of gasoline is being 
burned up black smoke will come out 
of the muffler. 


Merit in Use of Much Oil 


cases, in 


Speaking of oil, it's a corking good 
thing in a new car, or one that you 
are not quite sure about, to give her 
just a trifle too much; that is, give 
her enough oil so that just a little 
blue haze of smoke shows with the 
exhaust from the muffler. Then you 
know that there’s enough, anyway. 
Then by slow degrees the oil feed can 
be cut down until the car runs with- 
out smoke, but there still is enough 
to keep thinzs well lubricated. Too 
much oil, like too much gasoline, 
soots up the cylinders, pistons and 
plugs, and wastes oil; but just at first 
a little too much is the safest rule, for 
the simple reason that not enough 
may easily result in the burning out 
of a bearing, or the cutting of pistons 
and cylinder walls. The latter in par- 
ticular is an expensive thing to have 
made good. 

The carburetor is a _ first-class, 
bang-up good thing to let alone unless 
you really know; first, that it needs 
adjusting; setond, that you know 
what's the matter with it, and, third, 
that. yon, know how, te Adjust it. But 
if. adjustment - is necessary and you 
have to dc it without help, the fol- 


closed it chokes ~ 


lowing general information may be 
useful: 

Of course, there are lots of differ- 
ent kinds of carburetors, and only 
general information can be given. The 
auxiliary air valve sht to be held 
down on its seat very gently, so that 
a very light push with the finger will 
raise it; but there should be pressure 
enough to keep it right down, That's 
the starting point. The other big 
point is the needle valve. If you are 
working blind, not knowing how 
much the needle valve should be 
open, first close it tight and then open 
it three-quarters of a turn for a start 
er, give the engine a vigorous 
cranking, and if it refuses to start 
at that open the needle quarter of a 
turn at a time until she starts up. 
As soon as she starts try the effect of 
opening the throttle and advancing 
the spark to speed up. If the needle 
is not open enough—which is likely 
to be the case—there will be back 
firing through the earburetor, indicat- 
ing that there is not enough gasoline 
being fed. Remedy: Open the needle 
valve till the “sneezing” stops. Be 
mighty careful that there isn't 
any gasoline in the pan if back-firing 
takes place, for it probably will be 
set on fire and the whole car may go 
along with it. 


oug 


good, 





Managing Winter Layers 
ALFRED M. WHITE, FAIRFIELD ©O, O 

The first and all important essen 
tial is that the hens have comforta- 
ble quarters. I give herewith a draw- 
ing of one of our two houses, both 
being alike. Each of our two houses 
comfortably accommodates 100 hens. I 
also give a drawing of the floor plan 
The size of the house is 12 feet by 
16 feet. The length of the siding on 
the eave side is 5 feet and on the 


I y NESTS T 
; | 
[nests 


——— — 6 FEY —— —— 7 
Floor Plan of Poultry House 
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front 10 feet. The upper ends of the 
siding on the sides are flush with the 
upper surface of the Toofing lath or 
sheathing, thus closing a common 
opening against a cold draft. They 
also have double board floors. The 
small opening represented at the op- 
posite lower corner from the door 
is just large enough so that a hen 
can pass in or out easily. Any morn 
ing that we wish to count the hens 
it is easily and quickly done by pass- 
ing the hens out, single file, through 
this opening. 

A small screen door is provided -for 
this opening. The main windows are 
near the floor so the sunlight falls on 
the feeding part of the floor. The 
upper one is a sliding window. When 
there is a-rather high winter temper- 
ature and the hens have to be kept 
in on account of a deep snow or in 
clement weather this window can be 
‘opened to admit fresh air. The hens 
are also kept housed on days. that 
there would be danger of their combs 
becoming frostbitten if they were 
outdoors. 

The drawing of the floor plan is 
mostly self-explanatory. The nests 
are about 28 inches from the floor 
thus saving floor space. The perches 
are on a level and elevated 24 inches 
from the floor. The scratch is kept 
littered with straw, in which the 
grain is fed, thus giving the hens 
needed exercise. The straw is fre 
quently cleaned out and a fresh sup 
ply put in. 

The greater the variety of feed-the 
better result, This,,;rule..kholds goort 


(in the: feeding of most farm: anim rv 
The grains that 3 


Teett 
wheat’ and’ & limited amoant of © 
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am acre © 2 umps aday. Poll any 
pin 8 minutes « oF r tess. Don’t have loafer lan: 
it’s 80 easy and cheap Sogee the stumps out! 
Hyd pron by —, Hercules. 281.00 


= nm 40 150.00 every year after. 
‘es prove rit 


Rew Price and Book Free! 


Read our book. Tells what 
wer means.. Shows many 
of the Hercules, Shows msny photos 

and letters from owners. Postai will do, 


HERCULES MFG. COMPANY 
225 2tetst., Centerville, lowa 


el8. steel, triple 





frelgnt my “‘Ohatham,” I wat ship is 
etant peepale. no money do Letit 

ade and separate your "Seed Grain 
toy 30 ays. Then keep it and pay me my 
astonishingly low price next November or 
send it back, at my expense. 


CHATHAM Siocceance 
, Cleans and separates Wheat, Osts, 
rn, Barley, Peas, Beans, Flax, Clover, Tim- 


Sorts corn for dr0p ya Rids clover of 
— mackhorn. Takes all dirt, 

= i Sahadf and weeds from tim- 

| ~AGR © othy. Removes foul 

1 ot Bese seed and all 
damaged, shrunken, 

cracked or feeble ker- 

ge 60 ba 
































No tugging or dragging the Peer! 
— lifts itself. Springs up the — 
ment it is unlatched and may be latched 
raised position. 
‘ HEAVILY GALVANIZED 
hvoughout—the Peerless is rust proof—no 
ung every year or two: 


Big, 


Extra Heavy, high car 
filled with close woven alf fog i iy wire.) 


THE POULTRY YARD 


Ordinarily the corn and wheat ere 
fed in about equal proportion. In 


‘severe weather a greafer amount of 


corn is fed, but with rising tempera- 
ture it is lessened. Corn is, to a 
great extent, a heat and fat -produc- 
ing food and for this reason it helps 
to keep up the body heat during very 
cold weather. Dry whéat bran is 
kept in self-feeders during the win- 
ter months. 

A warm bran mash is fed in the 
morning. The bran is made moist, 
not sloppy, with warm skimmed milk. 
Table scraps and cooked waste meat, 
beef scrap or cracklings cut ‘fine are 
mixed in the mash. We also feed 
cracklings in the evening. Caution 
must be used as to the amount of 
meats fed to the hens. At butchers 
ing time we save waste parts, such as 


Mr White’s Poultry House 


livers, lights, head waste, etc. These 
are cooked till the bones will readily 
separate from the meat. While they 
last, a few bones are pounded fine 
each day for the hens, The cooked 
meat is kept in an old lard can and 
a small amount of it fed daily in the 
bran mash. The blood is saved and 
mixed with wheat bran. This is 
given at once to the hens. Without 
the bran they are slow to go near it. 
Much cheap waste meat can often be 
bought of the local butcher. 

Clover leaves, corn stover blades 
and the like are fed regularly. When 
kept hotised, a medium-sized head of 
cabbage is fed every other day. 

Provide Teeth for Hens 

The only kind of teeth a hen has 
are false teeth and she doesn’t use 
them until she swallows them. She 
wears them out in three or four days 
and has to have a new supply. So 
we keep fine gravel or grit before 
the fuwls at all times. Oyster shell 
furnishes lime to form a firm shell. 

Pure water is furnished the hens 
constantly. The egg is 65% water, so 
we don’t stint on this part. We have 
galvanized drinking pans, made 
wider at the tcep than at the bottom. 
Should the water freeze the pans 
can be inverted. Then a pint of_hot 
water poured ovicr them will let the 
ice drop out. The hens are given 
some skimmed milk as a drink. 


a 


Storage Battery for Lighting—A 
house lighting electric plant which 
cannot give24-hour service cannot be 
entirely satisfactory. The only possi- 
ble way to give 24-hour electric serv- 
ice without continuous operation of 
the engine is to use a storage bat- 
tery. The ideal house HNghting plant 
consists of a gas engine, generator, 
storage battery and switchboard. The 
engine and generator should be of 
sufficient capacity to carry the entire 
connected load and charge the bat- 





Pertinent Question Answered 


The use of dynamite in farming 
has become quite common, H. G. lL. 
a subscriber, asks the value of using 
dynamite where orchard trees are to 
be set. 

Any land underlaid with a clay sub- 
soil or hardpan can be materially 
helped by the use of dynamite. Many 
favorable reports have come from 
the use of dynamite in loosening up 
the subsoil where orchards are to be 
set. The common method practiced 
is to place about a fourth stick of 
40% dynamite in a hole drilled 2 feet 
deep where the tree is to be set. The 
loss of trees in ground prepared this 
way is much less than where trees 
are planted without the use of dyna- 
mite. Orchards already in bearing 
can be helped wonderfully by loos- 
ening up the subsoil. Where this is 
done, the. holes are spaced about 6 
feet apart and 3 or 4 feet deep mid- 
way between the apple rows and a 
fourth stick of dynamite is used. If 
the soil is extremely hard underneath, 
dynamiting will pay. 

Rewarding Active Hens—My ex- 
perience is that active hens, the ones 
that lay best, are usually the first out 
of the house in the morning. They 
are on the lookout for raw material 
to manufacture into eggs. Acting 
upon this I scatter grain in the 
scratching straw at night after the 
fowls have gone to roost. The effect 
is that the deserving hens get both 
exercise and feed and the lazy ones 
are forced by hunger in a short time 
to develop active habits. For while 
a liberal supply of grain is thus fed 
and plenty of room is given for each 
fowl to scratch in, eac’ hen is ex- 
pected to earn her own breakfast and 
lunch. Dinner in the evening is given 
all alike, as much as each hen, lazy 
ar busy, can eat with relish.—[Gren- 
ville Moss, 








Small Flocks of chickens, both in 
town and country, have given great- 
er profits a fowl than large flocks in 
tests made by the Ohio experiment 
station. Flocks with unlimited range 
have shown better profits than flocks 
that were partly or wholly confined. 
Farm flocks have been more profit- 
able than village or city lot flocks. 


Common and Poor Fruit has never 
been very remunerative with me.— 
{John F. Boyer, Snyder County, Pa. 


A farmer up in the Aroostook ré-« 
gion always got lost in his wood lot 
when he went out to hunt up his 
two-year-olds. So one day the boys 
said to him: “Why, dad, it is a 
shame to have mother set out the 
table at half-past three every. time 
you go to hunt up your two-yéare 
olds; why don’t you get a Hhittle 
pocket compass, and when you get 
lost in the wood lot get home and 
Save ma all of this trouble. He -be- 
lieved he would do it. The next day 
he went to town and got himself a 
little pocket compass, but he got lost 
just the same. When he got home 
at four o’clock that day, the boys 
said to him: “Why, dad, why didn’t 
you use your pocket compass?” 
“Well, I did; but I couldn’t make 
the tarna! thing point any way but 


meal, 
steam-cooked by a special process in 


Chick raising IS NOT 


a matter of Luck 
So many chicks die early that most 


poultry raisers think healthy chicks just a 
os luck. But it's largely & matter 
eed. 


Don't feed little chicks raw gram. 
To raise largest per cent of your 


next brood, try 


H-O Steam-Coolsed 


Chick Feed: 

bdo tas oe ot Seo "i A 

Sold only in 10-Ib., 25-Ib., 50-Ib. and been 
Each bag bears a tag showing guaranteed 

If you cannot get H-O Sicam-Cooked @idu Feed 


from your dealer, write for sample and prices. 
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You Can Earn a Good L 
Raising Poultry 
fee 


ands make money thie with " 
UCCESSFUL 
Sooccessrut Brooens . & $G78 


Preservers 
my. rene ee how easy 1¢ fe to start. 
Not Catalogue FRER. Weite 


Raise 48 out of 60 Chicks" —10q, 


enough to last a lifetime. 
y tery. southwest!"—[W. A. Hill. Dee Moines Incubator Co., 104 Second Steg De 
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and Water Fowles, Farm: 
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scriptive Poultry. Book foe 1913. Wee 
H Box 645, Freepest, 12. 
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STRONGEST FENCE MADE 


FACTORY DIRECT TO F. Aes 

26-inch Hog ey Sp or P 
49-inch Farm Fence,.....22c. . é . . 
ia 48-inch Poultry Fence...-22c. 
80-red spool Barb Wire, $1.40 


fang styles and beights. Our large Free Catalog 
‘ fence information you should have, 
SPRING FENCE CO. Box 10 Winchester, Ind. 


HOG FENCEg 


9 26 tes” 16 orca cents 
Farm La 4 








Mac Kellar’s Ch rea 
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BR. MacKELLAR’S SONS OO., Peekskill, B. ¥: 


6 Horsepower 


















































Yearling Shorthorn Steer Admired by Stockmen 


, One of the 290. finished Canadian products. which stood~ well in line 
at the International live stock exposition recently. closed-is pictured aboves 
This steer is owned. by, James Léask of Greenbank, Ontario.. Mr Leask 
was the feéder of the grand ehampion, reserve grand: champion: in, as 4 , 
and 1908 reapectively, and reserve: grand champion in 1910. . The 

dians naturally put Riuch “gonfidense in Mr Legak's ogh its, ee ea 
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Takeany manure spreader youhave | 
ever seen, ceaave all the clutches and 
chains, all the countershafts and stub 
axles, do away with all adjustments 
and mount the beater on therear axle. 

Rebuild the spreader so that the | 
top of the box is only as high as your 
hips. Make it stronger. Remove | 
some two hundred trouble-giving 
parts and throw them away. You 
will have some sort of an idea of what 
theJohn Deere Spreader, the Spreader 
with the Beater on the Axle, is like. 


The Beater on the Axle 
The beater 
and all its driv- 
ing parts are 
mounted on the 
rear axle. This 
a is 
patented. ou 
The Beater on the Axle Cannot get it 
on any other spreader made. 
Power to drive the beater is taken 
from the rear axle through a planet- 
transmission (like that on auto- 
mobiles). It is positive, runs in oil, 
and does not get out of order. 


Few Working Parts 

The John Deere Spreader is so sim- 
ple that there are no adjustments. It 
hassome two hundred 
less parts than the 
simplest spreader 
heretofore made. 

There are noclutch- 
es to throw it into 
gear. The lever at 
the driver’s right is 
moved back until the 
finger, or dog, engages a large stop at 
the rear of the machine. All the 
chains and adjustments have been 
done away with. 

Only “Hip-High” 

re - Because 

the beater is 

mounted on 

therearaxle, 

it is only 

“hip - high” 

to the top of 

the box. 

Each forkful 

of manure is 

put just where it is needed. You can 
always see into the spreader. 

Roller bearings, few working parts, 
the center of the load comparatively 
near the horses, and the weight dis- 
tributed over four wheels, make the 
John Deere Spreader light draft. 


Book 
when and 


ts Meare Plow Co. 
Illinois 

















} Raw Furs Wanted 


If you want 
Highest Market Price 
Liberal Grading 
Prompt Returns 


Write for price-list and ship your furs to the 
fastest growing Raw Fur House in NewY ork 


DAVID BLUSTEIN & BRO. 
28 East 12th St., New York 


The largest dealers in Ginseng in the Gated Site | 
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To be tanned and manufactured into 


, robes, gloves and mittens. 
We nre dressers of ail kinds of furs. 
Write for free catal 
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THE SYLVANIA TANNING CO., 

; Syivania, O., Lock Box,AA. — 
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| TOBACCO 


Tax Tobacco as a Luxury 


What will be done with the tariff 
on tobacco within the next year? If 
you can answer that question cor- 
rectly you can collect your own fee. 
The party in power surely will change 
many tariff laws in the next session 
of congress. If the scheme is to tax 
luxuries, as such methods are em- 
ployed in other countries for raising 
revenue, surely tobacco will be taxed. 
With the present duty of $1.85 p Ib 
on cigar leaf wrappers, and 5c for 
unstemmed filler tobacco, the indus- 
try in the United States is advancing 
slowly. Nine states are interested in 
cigar leaf: Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, New York, Pennsylvania, Wis- 
consin, Ohio, Texas, Florida and 
Georgia. 

It behooves the growers of cigar 
leaf, and all interested in the in- 
dustry, to individually see that there 
is no revision of the tariff, at least 
downward, in cigarleaf or filler tobacco. 
As all people versed in the cigar 
leaf industry know, Sumatra tobacco 
raised in the Dutch East Indies, sold 
almost exclusively at the big inscrip- 
tions held at Amsterdam, Holland, 
and imported from the Netherlands, 
wraps about 85% of all of the five- 
cent cigars sold in the United States. 
The vast product of stogies, and 
cheroots are not included in this es- 
timate, because no leaf of the Su- 
matra grade is or can be used on such 
a cheap smoke. No leaf costing dver 
12c p Ib can be used on eigars sell- 
ing to jobbers at $8@10 p thousand, 
revenue tax $3 p thousand. 

Farmers in the wrapper leaf 
tion oppose reduction of duties on 
their product on the ground that up 
to recent years they have not pro- 
duced any large quantities of strictly 
cigar wrappers. Of late years new 
methods have been introduced, such 
as priming, flue curing, better meth- 
ods of Gultivation, better barns, etc, 
which gives the growers a larger 
percentage of light wrappers. The 
shade-grown acreage, confined to New 
England, has increased rapidly; in 
fact, it is four times as large as two 
years ago. In Georgia, Florida and 
Texas, shade-grown has advanced 
rapidly, and this means a larger pro- 
duction of domestic wrappers, these to 
come in direct competition with the 
Sumatra. In the other cigar leaf 
states, more or less wrappers and 
many binders are produced. 

With the cigar industry wrapping 
85% of the 5c cigars with Sumatra, 
it will be a difficult matter to shut 
out much of this tobacco and thus 
increase to any great extent the use 
of domestic wrappers. As a source 
of revenue the duty on wrapper leaf 
could be easily pushed up to $2 p Ib 
or more, ‘and this would give sev- 
eral million dollars more revenue 
yearly. 

Any adjustment of duties on filler 
tobacco is going to affect a larger 
area than a change in: tariff on cigar 
leaf wrappers; in fact, the bone of 
contention, whenever revision of the 
tariff has been considered heretofore, 
has been wrappers. Nine states are 
now engaged in the production of 
filler and binder cigar leaf. A deli- 
cate situation is easily seen when the 
regulation of the tariff on filler to- 
bacco is contemplated. 

Cuba and Turkey supply practically 
all of the filler tobacco coming into 
the United States. The Turkish im- 
ports have made great strides the 
past few years, the growth is some- 
what proportional to that of the 
cigarette industry. 

Whether the industry of the manu- 
facture of Havaha cigars continues 
to exist in Florida (or in New York 
city, for that matter) depends upon 
the duty levied on Havana cigars and 
on wrapper and filler. If wrapper 
and filler prices are advanced mate- 
rially, the industry will be in full 
swing in Cuba. If a high tariff is 
put on Havana cigars and low duty 
on leaf the manufacturing will be 
done in the United States. 


Fluctuation in Tariff Schedule 





sec- 


The tariff on tobacco imported into 
the United States on leaf, or manu- 
factured, was 6c p Ib and on snuff 
10c p 1b from’ 178) to 1794. Then it 
was advanced to 10 and 12c respec- 
tively, and remained there until 1846, 
except that it was 20 and 24c from 
1812 to 1816, according to statistics 
in the book Tobacco Leaf by Kille- 
brew & Myrick. In 1846, a tariff of 
30% ad valorem was imposed on leaf 
tobacco, which was made 24% in ’57 
and 25% in ’61, but in °62 was raised 
to 25c p Ib, and in 1866 to 35e p Ib, 
continuing at that rate until 1874, 
when it was made 30% ad valorem. 
From 1866 to 1883, the duty on snuff 
and manufactured tobacco was 50e p 
Ib. The import duty on cigars and 
cheroots was $2.50 per 1000 until 
4R42; wien’ the rate Was fixed at 40c'p 
ib whith ‘was ‘hanged ‘to’ 40% ad 
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in 1886-7 was $3 p Ib and 50% ad va- 
lorem. This was changed to $2.50 per 
pound, and 25% ad vaiorem in 1908, 
continuing at that. figure until 1883. 

The United States tariff of 1883 im- 
posed a duty on cigar wrappers of 
7>e p lb if unstemmed, and $1 if 
stemmed. Other tobacco in leaf 35c 
p Ib, stems 15c p tb, snuff or manu- 
factured tobacco 50c, cigars, che- 
roots and cigarets $2.50 .p Ib 
and 25% ad valorem, These rates were 
greatly changed by the McKinley act 
of 1880, which imposed a duty of $2 
Pp Ib on cigar wrappers if not 
stemmed, and $2.75 if stemmed. 
Other leaf tobacco 55c unstemmed 
and 50c stemmed; snuff, etc, 50c p Ib; 
other manufactured tobacco 40c p Ib; 
cigars, cigarets and cheroots $4.50 
p Ib, and 25% ad valorem. 

Under the Wilson tariff of August 
28, 1894, the rate on wrapper leaf was 
reduced to $1.50 p Ib, or $2.25 if 
stemmed, on filler leaf 55c p Ib and 
50c if stemmtd, other leaf 40c, cigars, 
cigarets and cheroots $4 p Ib and 
25% ad valorem, snuff 50c, all other 
manufactured tobacco 40c p Ib. The 
high duty on wrapper leaf, in the 
act of 1883, was evaded by the loose 
construction of the law; the act of 
1892 was ironclad in this respect, and 
the act of 1894 was very specific, and 
stood the test of the highest courts. 

The Dingley tariff of 1897 increased 
the duty on wrappers to $1.85 p Ib 
and 35c on fillers unstemmed, and 50c 
stemmed, but no other change in 
rates was made. 

The tariff of 1890 (McKinley) made 
the duty of wrapper leaf (Sumatra) 
$2 a pound. After 10 years’ depres- 
sion in prices, the. average of which 
sion in prices, the immediate effect 
was to put the industry on a paying 
basis, which lasted, however, only 
two years. The election following 
(1892) at once so demoralized trade 
that average prices were hardly over 
cost of production. 
Following this was the 
which though it di@ not reduce the 
rate to the extent expected, did re- 
duce it to $1.50 p Ib.. Even that rate 
proved no adequate production 
against the ever-increasing imports 
of Sumatra tobacco, so there was 
practically no recovery in prices un- 
til the enactment of the present or 
Dingley law enacted in 1.97. Owing 
to the unjustifiable opposition of the 
manufacturers and cigarmakers’ un- 
ion, the farmers were not able to get 
the full McKinley rate of $2 passed 
by the house of. representatives, re- 
tained, and after the most strenuous 
contesting, in the senate finance com- 
mittee, farmers accepted a rate of 
$1.85 p lb. The 15% reduction proved 
of no benefit to the consumer but re- 
suited in a lass in revenue of 15¢c p 
ib on every pound of Sumatra since 
then imported. 

The duty on filler tobacco from 
Cuba at present in reality is only 28c, 
as a reciprocity agreement reduces 
by 7c the rate of 35c prevailing with 
other countries. 


Present Rates on Leaf and Filler 


The tariff of 1897, Schedule F, now 
in use is as follows: Wrapper to- 
baceo and filler tobacco, when mixed 
or packed with more than 15% of 
wrapper tobacco, and all leaf tobacco, 
the product of two or more countries 
or dependencies, when mixed or 
packed together, if unstemmed, $1.85 
p lb; if stemmed 2.50 p_ Ib; filler 
tobacco not specially provided for in 
this act, if unstemmed 35c p Ib, if 
stemmed 50c p Ib. 


Imports of Cigar Leaf Tobacco 
[Round million 


Wilson tariff, 
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ports from Cuba only amount to 
about 200,000 Ibs yearly. Manufac- 
turers of clear Havana cigars resent- 
ed the differential duties on Havana 
tebacco. It has been implied many 
times that the great proportion of 
Cuban wrappers which come into 
this country ars classed as fillers, and 
that the government is annually 
cheated out of large sums of money 
by these fraudulent importations. 
Havana importers get their importa- 
tions through the customs house with 
difficulty. For months Havana im- 
ported tobacco. has, gone to the gov- 
ernment storeroom bale by bale for 
inspection. The Havana tobacco in- 
terests are banded together to see 
that the pending administration at 
Washington relieyes them of their 
erievances: eee Amey 2 
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American Agriculturist 
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The new parcel post: service is to 
begin operations January 1. Accord- 
ing to advices from Washington a par- 
«31 post map and a parcel post guide 
will be furnished each postmaster, 
after which they will be placed on 
Sale to the public at a nominal price 
Shortly before January 1. The map 
will show each unit of area in the 
United States properly numbered. 
Each pestoffice will be furnished with 
a map suitable for use in the unit in 
which that postoffice is located. The 
guide will contain the regulations for 
the conduct of the service, and a list 
of postoffices with their respective 
unit numbers,. Seeds,: cuttings, bulbs, 
roots, scions and plants will be per- 
mitted in the parcel post mails under 
regulations as to size and weight ap- 
plicable to other parcel post pack- 
ages, but at the rate of postage ot 1 
cent for two ounces or fraction there- 
of regardless of distance. 

All matter now classified as third 
class matter will not be permitted in 
the parcel post mails, 

Farm and factory products will be 
admitted to the parcel post mails un- 
der certain regulations found in the 
parcel post guide. 

Distinctive parcel post stamps must 
be used on all fourth-class matter, 
including that weighing four ounces 
and less, beginning January 1. Such 
roatter bearing ordinary postage 
stamps will be treated as “held for 
for postage.” 

A parcel not more than 3 feet 6 
inches in length may measure as 
much as 2 feet 6 inches in girth, or 
around its thickest part. A shorter 
parcel may be thicker; thus, if it 
measures no more than 3 feet in 
length it may measure as much as 3 
feet in girth, or around its- thickest 
part. Measurements will be made by 
means of a 6-foot tape line furnish- 
ed to postmasters by the department. 

Parcels will be mailable only at 
rostoffices, branch postoffices, lettered 
and local named stations, and such 
numbered stations as may be desig- 
rated by the postmaster, or present- 
ed to a rural or other carrier. All 
parcels must bear the return card of 
the sender, otherwise they will not be 
accepted for mailing. 





Tree Planting certainly does pay on 
land worth a small or a moderate 
amount of money, and where the 
timber can be allowed to grow a suf- 
ficient length of time to become of 
good merchantable size. This, of 
course, requires from 30 to 60 years, 
according to species, and at first sight 
it might be said that this is too long 
a time to wait for returns. How- 
ever, it should be remembered that 
the improving of land otherwise un- 
fit for any other agricultural crop by 
planting of trees which are certain to 
have a high value in the near future 
can be regarded as a form of invest- 
ment; and that, even should the land 
be sold before the trees become. of 
merchantable size, that land will have 
a higher market value in the eyes of 
any -prospective purchaser who un- 
derstands the value of timber. The 
day is not far distant when the ris- 
ing price of lumber will make all 
sorts of timber land more valuabk, 
and, with more favorable laws gov- 
erning the taxation of timber lands 
and more adequate protection from 
fire, the growing of timber will be- 
come and important part of the work 
of farmers in the next few years, be 
cause there is such a large propor- 
tion of land in this state that is un- 
fit for any other crop.—[John Beully, 
Jr, New York. . s 


Corn and Alfalfa Balanced Feed— 
Corn and alfalfa make a balanced 
feed. Both can be raised on Illinois 
land. They each supplement the 
other. By growing these crops and 
combining them properly it will not 
be necessary for the dairyman, the 
swine grower, the horse raiser or the 
cattle feeder to. buy concentrated 
foodstuffs at an exorbitant price to 
balance his home-grown rations. 


Hon David J. Lewis, is, I believe, 
as well informed about postal affairs 
as any man in public life today. He 
is the author of the postal express 
bill before congress last wiriter, which 
proved his knowledge of postal mat- 
ters and won him a deserved place 
among the experts in congress. Al- 
though a young man and not .gen- 
erally known throughout the country, 
he is fully equipped and ready for 
the high position of postmaster-gon- 
eral ‘is my’ sincere belicef,—[Juek 
Grimes, Dees, Paris Mea. ' *oi0\5 SS 
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Curing Culinary: Herbs 


if freshly and prop- 
are: richest in~flavor- 
and when added to 
sauees, fricassees, stews, etc, reveal 
their freshness by their particles as 
well as by their decidedly finer flavor. 





Green herbs, 
erly. gathered, 
ing substances 


In salads they almost entirely sup- 
plant both the dried and the decocted 
herbs, since their. fresh colors are 
pleasing to the eye and their crisp- 
ness to the . palate; whereas .the 
specks of the dried herbs. would be 
' ehjectionable, and both these andthe 
decoctions impart a somewhat infe- 


rior flavor to such dishes. 


Ne matter in what condition or for 
what purpose they are to be used 
the flavors of foliage herbs are _ in- 


variably best in well-developed leaves 


an@ shoots still in full vigor of 
srewfh. With respect to the plant 
as a. whole, these flavors are most 
abundant and pleasant just before 
the flowers appear Since they are 
gomerally due to essential oils which 
are quickly dissipated by heat théy 
are more abundant in the morning 
tham after the sun has reached the 
zenith. 

AB a general rule, therefore, best 
results with foliage herbs, especially 
those to be used for drying and in- 
fusing, may be secured when the 
plants seem ready to flower, the har- 
yest being mad Ss soon as the dew 
has dried and before the day has be- 
@eome very warm. The leaves of pars- 
ley, however, ma be gathered as 
geon as they attain that deep green 
eharacteristic of the mature leaf; and 
ginece the leaves are produced con- 
tinuously for many weeks, the ma- 
ture ones ma be removed every 
week or so, process which encour- 
ages the further production of fo- 
lage and postpones the appekrance 
ef the flowering stem. To make good 
imfusions the freshly gathered, clean 
foliage should be liberally packed in 
steppered jars, yvered with the 
ehoicest vinegar and the jars kept 
elosed. In a week or two the fluid 
will be ready for use, but in using it 
trials must be made to ascertain its 
strength and the quantity necessary 
to use. 





Potato Canker Threatens Industry 


ABSTRACT OF MAINE BULLETIN 
The malady threatening pota- 
toes, which in Europe has been 
known under various -names, such 
as “warty diseas “black scab,” 
“eanker,” and “caulifiower,” was first 


described trom Hungary in 1896. In 
1902 it was reported from England, 
and two years ago it was said to be 
present in England, Scotland,. Ireland, 
Germanw and Hupgary. So far as 
known it hes not yet reached the 
United States, but in the fall of 1909 
it was found to have crossed the At- 
Jantic and was present in Newfound- 
Fand. The Dominion government 
took prompt measures to prevent its 
spread to the mainland of Canada and 
at present the concealment of an 
outbreak of the disease there is se- 
verely punishable by law. 

‘Wnder federal law the secretary of 
agriculture has now issued regulations 
prehibiting the importation of pota- 
toes from countries and distficts where 
= disease has appeared, On 

unt of the shortage of the 
1s 3 crop at home many thousands of 


bushels of potatoes were imported 
inte the United States,- during the 
last fall‘ and winter, from the coun- 
tries now under quarantine. It is not 
improbable that some of the potatoes 
so: tmported were affected with the 
wart disease and it is possible that 


somewhere in the United States some 
of these were planted in 1912. 
- How to Avoid Trouble 

-All. potato growers.who planted seed 
tubers from unknown sources should 
examine them for ev:dénce of disease. 
If --any suspicious growths are ob- 
served on them -specimrens should’ be 
gent. at.once to your. station. 

Whe disease principally attacks the 
tuber and. is not.»noticeabie till -har- 
yest time. When dug the potatoes 
show varicus degrees of injury: ~“Baa- 
ly -attacked tubers are readily de- 
lected,-for. they: may.-be so altered as 
te ‘lave: no_-resemblance to a. potato. 
in. -sguch>cases. they: have become 
changed. into. an irregular, rusty- 
brewn, coral like mass. Others may 
rhew.various stages, with a part of 
ine tuber rétajning its original form 
and’ appearance -and«thé remainder 
converted into the growth. déscribed. 
This coral like. growth is nét spongy. 
ana riot: dttachable from the tuber. 





» «Excerpts. from new <boek,..Oulinary. 

Herbs, by  M:.-G.;-Kains,. published . by 

Oranze, Judd. .corgpany .ef. New, -York: 
ce 75-cents,. postpaid. : 


FRUITS AND 


It is of a somewhat lighter color at 


the base and ‘is dotted ‘with’ minute 


rusty-brown spots over the surface. 

The most danger lies in the pota- 
toes which are. so slightly affected 
that they are not noticed-and.are used 


for seed. ~The disease starts’ at» the 
eyes and in the earlier’ stages the 
eyes, instead of showing as depres- 


sions, will appear slightly protruding 
in the form of a-single nodule or 
group of small nodules, varying in 
size from that of a pin head to that 
of a small pea. If a, suspected tuber 
is washed the affected eyes dre read- 
ily distinguished from the healthy 
ones by the color. The sound eye 
will be white or slightly purplish, 
while a diseased one will be rusty- 
brown, slightly protruding and nodu- 
lar and showing little resemblance 
to a healthy eye of a potato. 

As has been pointed out above, this 
disease is spread by means of infected 
seed tubers. The germs of the disease, 
once in the soil, remain there in viru- 
lent condition for an undetermined 
period—at least six years or more. 
Diseased tubers cannot be fed to 
stock with safety unless cooked, and 
in cases of severe attacks the entire 
crop on large fields has been so badly 
affected that it could not be utilized 
even in this manner. No satisfactory 
method of treating the soil has yet 
been devised Hence if once in- 
fected, it becomes absolutely worth- 
less for potato growing. 





Comments on Peach Varieties 


AND GKORGIA*® 


J. Wi. HALE, CONNECTICUT 

The Carman peach, which belongs 
to the North China type, is the hardi- 
est, best and most prolific really early 
peach. It ripens in Connecticut about 
July 10 and is a good and profitable 
peach, I planted 15 acres of it last 
spring. Selle of Georgia is the best 


white peach to grow in the northern 
part of the United States. It is a full 
sister of the Elberta, but is a thou- 
sand times better in quality and 50% 
hardier in bud. The tree is broader 
and more spreading than Elberta. 
We get a crop year in and year out 
when we,would fail on the Elberta. 
It is a good peach to take the place 


of the Oldmixon, as it is of same sea- 
son and far more productive and re- 
liable. 


Waddell is a good peach to follow 
the Greensboro. It needs a good 
stimulant to get up a large Size tree. 
Waddell is the best second early peach 
that I know of in hardiness and an- 
nual productiveness. It is not as large 
as Carman but more oval in shape. 
It needs thinning more than most 
peaches. It is the best shipper of 
any of the early peaches and can be 
planted much closer than others of 
that type—a low, broad, spreading 


bushy tree of semidwarf habit. 
Mountain Rose is exceedingly val- 
ucble for a private garden, but as a 


market peach it is 

Hiley, a seedling of 
Georgia. This is as 
Mountain Rose and probably 25% 
larger. - The seasons are about the 
same, though Mountain Rose is of 
higher quality. 

Of all th* peaches grown at present 
Champion is the most delicious. It 
is a strong grower, very hardy in bud 
and an abundant bearer, but it is al- 
most as sufbject to rot as the Carman, 
It is a near-by market peach, and al- 
ways a sure one for the family gar- 
den. It is almost impossible to find 
Morris White peach in the nursery. 
I doubt whether there have heen 
many Morris White peaches any- 
where for the last 30 years. Fitzger- 
ald is a fairly good peach of the Craw- 
ford class. It is one of the hardy va- 
rieties. It needs a large amount of 
nitrogenous plant food and about four 
or five times as much thinning as the 
most thorough pruner believes ought 
to be done. 

There ‘are not many réliable and 
profitable yellow. peaches. Chair's 
Choice last year gave an enormous 
crop, but I will have to wait four or 
five: years before it will bear again, 
if-I' am to judge by past experience. 
The peach that I would substitute for 
Crawford is Elberta, ‘more Elbertas 
and ‘still more, for money-making. 
The best peach for ‘home use is Cham- 
pion.- Niagara belongs to the Craw- 
ford class, and-I* have’ very little use 
for any of-them as money-makers. 

Salway is rather late for us in 
Connecticut: Sometimes we get 4 
go00d crop'in a late, warm season, but, 
on the whole, it 4s late for our clH- 
mate. Tron« Mountain is a glorious 
¥ ‘ bs 
F i we 
*Synepsis - of discussion at New 
York state fruit growers’ meeting. 


superseded by 
the Belle of 
beautiful as 








- Calie 
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VEGETABLES 


white peach, and an enormous bear- 
er. It‘is a large sized peach, of high 
quality, but pretty late for this lati- 
tude. It is like the Fox Seedling. but 
larger and -later. Since -we- have 
learned to spray with the self-boiled 


lime-sulphur-we can grow - Stevens 
Rareripe. It is beautiful in appear- 
ance and all right, if we can get rid 
of the fungus. ‘ 





Agricultural Meetings to Come 


Pennsylvania state board of agriculture, 
Harrisburg, Jan 22-23 
New Jersey state board of agriculture, 
Trenton, Jan 7-10 
New York state agricultural society, 





te 


Albany, Jan.t4-15 
New York gtate association of county 
agriculturdl societies, Albany Jan 16-17 


Union agricultural societies of New York, 
Albany Jan 17 
Georgia agricultural society, 
Macon, 
Dairy and Live Stock 
New York state bré 


Feb 12 


eders’ association, 
Syracuse, Jan 20-22 
American Cheviot sheep society 
Fayetteville, Dec 28 
Kentucky swine breeders’ association, 
Lexington, Jan 7 


Kentucky sheep breeders’ association, 


Leximeton, Jan 8 

Kentucky dairy cattle association, 
Lexington, Jan 10 

Kentucky beef cattle association, 
Lexington, Jan 11 


American breeders’ association, 
_ Columbia, S C, Jan 25-27 
South Carolina live stock association, 


Columbia, Jan 29-31 
American saddle horse breeders’ ass’ n, 
Louisville, Ky, April 11 
American Jersey cattle club, 
New York City, May 7 
Holstein-Fresian association of America 
Syracuse, N Y, June 4 


Pruit Growers and Nurserymen 
Fruit growers of Adams county, Pa, 
Bendersville, Dec 18-20 
Virginia state horticultural society 
Lynchburg, Ji an 8-10 
Kentucky horticultural socie ty 









ston, Jan 9 


s'n, 
3: an 15-17 
Peninsula hortic penten il society, 
Vilmington, Del, Jan 14-16 
yeorgia state horticultural society, 
Athens, Jan 16-17 


New York state fruit arowers 
toche »stel r. 


Ohio state apple show, 
Zanesville, Jan 20-24 
State horticultural association of Pa, 
Harrisburg, Jan 21-23 
nen’s association, 
Rochester, Jan 23 
Florida state hortjcultural society, 
De Land, May 14-17 
, Miscellaneous 
Northern,nut growers’ association, 
Lane: ister, Dec 18-19 
association, 
Lexington, Jan 7 
International poultry show, 
Buff ilo, 


Eastern nursery: 


Kentucky corn growers’ 


Jan 13-18 
Delaware corn show, 

Wilmington, Jan 16-17 

Students’ association of the college of 

agriculture, Ithaca, N-Y, Feb 11 

New York vegetable growers’ association, 

Ithaca Feb 12-14 





Qualities of the Woodruff Grape 





of the grapes not particularly 
known, yet possessing some 
merit, is the Woodruff, shown on first 
cover page. So far as the hardiness 
and productiveness of the vine are 
concerned, it has about all that could 
be desired. 3ut the fruit is lacking 
in some of the characteristics that go 
for sustained popularity. The Wood- 
ruff is a handsome, showy, brjck-red 
grape with large clusters and berries, 
according to the careful description 
appearing in the recent compilation, 
Grapes of New York, under the aus- 
pices of U. P. Hedrick. 

While attractive in appearance, the 
flesh is coarse and the flavor foxy. 
It ripens a little before or with the 
Concord and comes on the market at 
a good time, especially for a red 
grape. It is not considered a good 
keeper and shows a tendency to crack 
and shatter. “hus the Woodruff has 
not been popular for either vineyard 
or garden. The Woodruff came from 
C.. W. Woodruff of Ann Arbor, Mich, 
who reported it as a chance seedling 
which came up in 1874 and fruited 
for the first time three years later. 


An Apple Optimist—That_ -there 
should be a large increase in the pro- 
duction of apples to meet the grow- 
ing demands ef our rapidly growing 
population is a_ positive necessity. 
While millions of trees are being 
planted,. especially. in -irrigated terrt- 
tories, new- problems are arising with 


One 
well 





* irrigated orchards that will have. to 


be -met. Already in some irrigated 
sections, in. less-thar 20 years, trees: 
are showing tyouble with their roots. 
The -root troubles ‘of: frrigated: trees 
have become‘such that already inves- 
tigations. have begun in’ relation to 
them. The apple growers on all land 
suftable for the purpose outside‘ of ir- 
igated~ sections .need.have. no fear 
about ‘planting orchards for the fu-’ 
ture for. at least a century.—fGeorge 
T. Powell, Columbia County, N ¥- 


True Education—If you “can earn 
your own ling, also provide a: sur- 


' plus out of the -wealth and happiness 


of. the. world, - you 


are; rea 
ad an educated sat 


person. 


to be 


* . fy 


wrote these books! © 


—a man who knows farming from 
AtoZ. He traveled through thous- 
ands of square miles of the dest 
sections in Arkansas and Texas, 
along the Cottom Belt Route; and 
found out where the real farm op- 
portunities were—the kind that he, 
knew you would like to hear aboat. 


He doesn’t generalize. He comes right 
down to brass tacks and tells you t 
Farmer Tull ie raising— shows you 
actual pictures of Farmer Tull’s 
etc.; and tells you what the same ki 
of land, near Tull’s place, would cost 
ou now. He got the personal exper- 
ences of scores * farmers in this way; 
and took actual photos of their places. 
He points out the best sections for wheat 
wing, for corn, fruit, truck, etc.— 
plain words he sifts the whole situa- 
tion down to x Point where you can say 
to yourself: ‘‘7here is the most Fe. 
locality for my line of farmin 5 heed I'll go 
and investigate.” (And with low round 
ate toe = ome nee Soon twice 
each month your cost mighty 
little.) Send a pos 


Your free copies 


of these books—115 farm pictures 
and 100 pages of farm facts! I know 
you'll be glad to get them. Write now. ' 


E. W. LaBeaume, Gen’ Pass’r Agent © 
1459 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Ma. 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Cattle or Horse hide, Cal Dog, Deer’ 


or any kind of skin aa rt or 
We tan end finish them right; m: xe 
them into coats (for men and women), 
robes, rugs or gloves when ordered, 
Your fur ¢ 
to buy them, and be Wort 
Mus ves a lot of in- 
formation which every stock fr: 
should have, but we never send out this 
valuable book e: upon request. 
It tells how to © off and care for 
pices: how one when we pay 
about our safe dyeing 
cent — oe is ~* 3a wwemendous adva' . 
customer, especially on herse 
end colt eines about the fur 
8 game trophies we eel, taxt- 
ten it + eaten send us 
Ton correct 


i Crouky rit Frisian Zor Comper. 


SKUNKS and ALL 
OTHER FURS 
ye them. If you hace 
iar eae nde 
Weise Pa, sae 


CHARLES A. KAUNE 
290 Belles Montgomery, N.Y. 
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COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


MARKETING PROBLEMS DISCUSSED 
Manifested Energies of New York Agricultural Society—Last Year’s 
Work Again Taken Up—Effort to Regulate Commission Mer- 

chants—Legislature to Be Asked for Proper Support 


Next, “aed the middle leaf—that's 


Perfectly aged—that makes it 
smooth—that’s VELVET, the 


“smoothest” tobacco. 


That's the way it’s made. The best 
of middle leaf Burley —selected by 
growers w: have known the tobacco 
since old Farmer Burley first grew it 
—and aged till it isripe and mellow. 


We don't rush Velvet from the 

field to the tobacconists by any rapid- 

transit process. You'll find its rich, 

mellow flavor a treat — its total ab- 

sence of a bite a novelty—its “Vel- 

vetness” « life-long pleasure. 

trey bem 

Full 2-ounce Tins, 10c. 
One-ounce Bags—eonven- 
ient cigarettes —5c. 
—or one-pound glase 
humidor jars. 


LpttMynn Tete Ce 





of sur water; 
admits air to th the soil, In- 
value. Acres of swampy ll and made fertile 
oS Reund Drain Tile meets every We also make Sewe t 
Pive Red and Fire Brick Chit my Ye incase Sidewalk Tile,etc, Wr 
for what you wcout aod prices. JORm 38 Third Ave... Alteny, 5. u 


Earliest and a worked. 
Carries 


THLE DRAINED LAND IS MORE PROD 





LerMe This Great Implement— 


Se na You 


"Write MeT: MeTonight 


A letter or postal brings the greatest money savinc oppor. 
tenity ever offered. 1 will tell you how te get the famous Det 
American Farm Implements at factory prices. Vout own time 
to pay, 30 days tree trial, without a cent ot expense to 
you, ireight paid. 


The Famous Detroit-Americas 
Tongueiess Disc Harrow 


The best you can @my at any prico, now 
offered on the easiest terms in tee world 
end atonty afraction of trust prices. A 
fF or-ati-time Guarantee protects you. 


oit- 


Prices 
Smashed! 


lower even than whole 
Direct from fac. 

tories to you, 

Don't detay 

getting my 

ang special 


at proportionate low 

oes and long, easy 
paymentterme, Big 
catalog fuli of in- 


American Harrow Co. 
12 Hastings Street. Petro. Mich. 











special to New Subscribers Only 


American Agriculturist from now until the ist of Jan., 1914, for $i 


This special offer of the rest of the year Free is not made at any other sea- 


son, and besides the extra copies of American Aericulturist, this phenomenal 
offer carries with it the opportunity to secure, by paying the cost of postage and 
packing—10 cts. extra (or $1.10 in all), a copy of our brand new book entitled 


The Orange Judd Year Book, Almanac and Atlas for 1913 


This will be the put up-to-date year book ever gotten out. Right up to the minute, it 
oe Lhe S form, an Almanac, and Ades. There are 30 pages of maps, 
colors. Besides everything else, there will be complete electiag returus 


‘ery home ought to have a copy of this book. it will answer almost any question and 
five you rn your family the latest i ion it is possible to secure. No 4 year book or 
almanac can be compared with it, and you will be surprised at the extent, clearness and accuracy 
of its contents. This besks will be handsomely bound in stiff, board covers, is to be printed 

on excellent quality paper, and will contain nearly 250 pages, 6x8 1-2 inches in size. 


The Orange Judd Year Book, Almanac and Aflas for 1913 =i ready for mailing some 








i were 


ture, 


| made 








, as all orders wil! be filled im the order in which they are received. 
GET UP A CLUB aiesior oan goat fee and we will send you American Agri- 
culturid for one ee Fag ee oh 
acopy of The Jadd Vear Bock Nalmonce and Aflas. 
Fete copy of thie book for one year and sending $1.10. ‘The book will sot be 
aale—it can oaly be had with a subscription. 


time before January /si. It is a limited so if you want one send im your order 
promptly, 


matter 
sent upon receipt of postal with your statement that you will make an energetic canvass of your 
peighbochoed. We want local agents. all orders to 











interests advocating the best good 
of farming in New York state are de- 
termined that middiemen’s tolls shall 
be held within bounds. This in turn, 
while doing something toward de- 
creasing cost of living, should at the 
same time mean better profits for 
producers, who too often market their 
stuff at actual ioss. This movement 
has again taken definite form the 
past few days at a meeting of the 
State agricultural society in New York 
city. On Thursday of last wetk a 
committee of the New York state ag- 
ricultural society met and discussed 
propositions and measures. This was 
the committee on co-operation orig- 
inally appointed a year ago; planned 
at that time to consider co-operative 
propositions, and to ascertain if any- 
thing can be done to eliminate un- 
scrupulous produce middlemen and to 
provide adequate market facilities 
in Greater New York. At last 
week's meeting one of the propo- 
sitions which met with favor was 
to lend aid to Senator Roosevelt to 
secure legislation with a view to pre- 
venting extortionate practices upon 
preduce shippers, and the protection 
of legitimate commission merchants. 

The kind of legislation desired is 
one that will require commission 
merchants to render accounts at reg- 
ular intervals: to prevent the false 
return of condition of goods when re- 
ceived and any misstatement as to 
changes in condition while in stor- 
age; to prevent the making of false 
statements as to the quantity or qual- 
ity of the goods received, and to pre- 
vent the misleading or false reports 


as to market ronditions. 


Regulating Commission Merchants 


declared that such 
hill should provide for the develop- 
nent of the commission -trade upon 
‘egular lines, requiring commission 
rchants to be licensed, and their 
nses so recorded that any farmer 
ld know an investigation of their 
inding and dealing has been made 
the state and that shipment could 
ely be made to them. In addition 
to» their license, these commission 
hants should be required to give 
d so the shippers may he protect- 
din this additional way, also. Legis- 
on should provide that a commis- 
rehant should be required to 
+ the condition of goods re- 
ed promptiyr. and. if were 
ipped to him in accordance with a 
ade or standing fixcd by the state, 
n his judgment, did not come up 
tate grade or standard, or if they 
vere in bad condition from shipment 
r rotted, he wou'd thereupon be re- 
iired to notify the shipper immedi- 
itely and also to notify the inspector 
of the department of ag ilture, who 
could certify that what the commis- 
sion merchant said was true. Unless 
such a statement was signed by such 
inspector, then the shipper should 
lusively presume that the goods 
received by the commission mer- 
hant as he had stated them to be. 
The policing of the co ion mer- 
hants’ control should be in the hands 
f the state department of agricul- 
and the necessary inspecters 
should be provided for supervision 
and administration. An effort will be 
to secure legislation of this na- 
ture at the coming session of the New 
York legislature. 
Single Market Plan Condemned 
approved the 


This conference 


- , 


thev 


ric 
ric 


nmiss 


This committee also 


Tuttle plan of public markets in large - 


cities, as outlined in American Agri- 
culturist published last January. It 
decided that an operating company 
would be necessary, and plans were 
made whereby producers might se- 


cure an operating corporation to re- 


ceive, handle and dispose of products 
directed to them for this purpose. 
The commi*tee also condemned the 
plan of the New York city officials of 
establishing a single market in the 
ninth ward of the city. It was felt 
that this is a plan whereby retail 
produce merchants might have pala- 
tial headquarters at small cost; and 
after erected, such a building and 
such a method would only perpetu- 
ate a system that is conspicuous be- 
cause of its extertion and uselessness. 

A resolution was passed asking 
legislation that will provide funds for 
the New York State agricultural so- 
ciety to promote the sfirit of co-op- 


‘American “Agriculturist 


cration and co-operative 
throughout the state. The committee 
also fayors a food market commis- 
sion that shall be state appointed and 
that shall be equipped to hangle all 
problems concerned with the distribu- 
tion of food. At present no public 
service department is commissioned 
to supervise the distribution and 
handling of food products, yet the 
railroads, insurance companies and 
factories are all supervised carefully 
and constantly. Commission mer- 
chants who handle food products 
have been permitted to go on with- 
out any supervision whatever, and 
still there is more crookedness @bout 
this business than, perhaps, all others 
combined. The state agricultural so- 
ciety is vitally interested in all these 
problems of. marketing, shipping, 
handling and distributing food prod- 
ucts, and will do everything in its 
power to work this important buei- 
ress out of the mire. 


enterprises 





Scraps of Experience 


I notice in the recent of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist J. H. Dunlap’s ar- 
ticle on Killing lice on hogs, in which 
he says that pure kerosene will take 
the hair off. I wish to take issue 
with him on this point. -I have been 
using pure, undiluted kerosene on 
my hogs for a number of years past, 
even going so far as to catch the 
hogs, pigs as well, and completely 
saturating them with it, and have 
never, in a single instance, seen 
where any of the hair was taken off. 
I bunch my hogs in a smal! pen and 
sprinkle the kerosene on till it drips 
from them. This not only kills the 
lice but slays the eggs as well Wr 
Dunlap’s idea in cleaning out and 
spraying the beds is good. I do the 
same, only I use kerosene, thoroughly 
saturating everything with it; and I 
repeat, that I have yet to see any bad 
results. Lice, filthy quarters, impure 
drinking water and bunching too 
many together I think is the cause of 
cholera. Avoid these faults.and I 
believe you will avoid cholera.—[Cor. 


evident to every tax- 
payer that by the present way of 
building roads we are not making 
very much headway. Roads wear 
out as fast as we put them down and 
I believe we are actually doing wrong 
in asking for more money to build 
roads until we find some binder that 
will hold the surface down. What is 
the use of having“no binder to hold 
it?. It will go to nothing in three or 
four years. “We have experienced 
that at Allentown where we have a 
road about 4% milss long that cost 
$14,000. Before the supervisors ac- 
cepted the road the state spent $5000 
in putting a new dressing on part of 
it. It is now ruined, not only the top 
but <clso the macadam, the telford 
showing in nearly every part of the 
read. It will require at least $20,000 
to get it im good shape again.—[P. 8. 
Fenstermacher, Lehigh County, Pa- 


It must be 


There is a great future for Hol- 
stein cattle. In Maine alone, there 
are about 5000 breeders of this breed, 
but even this large number cannot 
supply breeding stock sufficient for 
local demand. Breeders should leave 
no stone unturned in getting stock 
before the public. I would like to 
see a big round-up of Holstein cat- 
tle at our large state fairs. We ought 
to have as many Holsteins there as 
all breeds combined now show. The 
Same is true for other breeds like 
Jersey, Ayrshire, etc.—[Prof P. A. 
Campbell, University of Maine. 





Tomato Seed Oil and Cake—Tomato 
seed ofl has lately attracted commer- 
cial attention in Europe. According 
to recent consular reports, it is made 
from the refuse of factories which 
put up tomato products containing 
no seeds. Mantfacture is on the in- 
crease, the Italian province of 
Parma, where tomato preparations 
are largely made, being credited with 
150 tons of off annually. Tomato oli 
is classed with cottonseed ofl, an.J 
may therefore be used for similar 
purposes, such as soap making, and 
may be used as an adulterant in olive 
oll. Fresh tomatoes contain about 
4% by weight of skid and 11% of seed. 
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Farmers and Financial Reform 


FARBMERS AND THEIR ORGANIZATIONS 
KEENLY INTERESTED IN THIS SUBJECT 
—WHAT THEY ARE DOING TO PROMOTE 
FARM FINANCE 
The campaign for farm finance and 

the necessary reorganization of, the 
American fiscal system, which ‘was 
started by this paper last year, is now 
making great headway. The broadsides 
by Pres Myrick in our issues of No- 
vember 2, November 16 and Novem- 
ber 30 have attracted national atten- 
tion. His great book, Co-operative 
Finance, sets forth the subject in all 
its bearings, and in the light of exist- 
ing conditions... These present condi- 
tions, new phenomena in gold, and 
many other new facts are to be found 
only in the book Co-operative Fi- 
nance. 

The extremels practical Myrick 
method for establishing an American 
monetary system is attracting favor- 
able attention in both branches of 
congress, also among senators and 
representatives of the incoming legis- 
latures in the respective states. It is 
not expected that eryone will agree 
with all of Mr Myrick’s recommenda- 
tions. This method is put forward as 
one which may be perfected through 
the joint efforts of all patriotic citi- 
zens, statesmen, and the users as well 
as owners of banks. 

The Co-operative Finance League 
is being started to promote this re- 
form, in contradistinction to the cit- 
izens’ league of Chicago, which has 
been to such lavish expense in push- 
ing the Aldrich bill. In accepting the 





organizing presidency of the Co-op- 
erative Financ League, Herbert 
Myrick wrote to it: 

To assist the An ca people in their much 





to promote fisca) reform, of, 
ye all the time, I will serve 
the prelimin atior of the Co-operative 
Finance League, bu f I am permitted 

1 To donate my services to the leagues work. 

2. To contribute t the league all author’s royal- 
tles upon any of my bk it Uses 

8. To contribute from my personal meang to the 
legitimate expenses of the league 

4. To have the league's receipte and expenditures 
fully reported o its members, after being uly 
audited by chartered accountants. 

To retire from office in it afier the league is 

efficiently organized 
Objects Co-operative Finance League 
ble the farmers of the United States to 


1. To enab t 
ive pople’s banks for savings 


erganize local co-of 
and loans, pei vedits and for their com- 


needed organ 
by and for all t 

















merc‘al purposes, in contradistinction to mortgage 
credit 

2. To institute land banks through which farm 
mortgages may be mobilized as a basis of bond 
issues that shall ew iy every attribute of safety and 
attractivene ri 

3 To accempli the foregoing—firsty, by securing 
¥ORTHWITH from CONGRESS suitable amendments 
to the national? har z secondly, by obtaining 
suitable laws in the resp STATES Te. the end 
that mptly to finance them- 
elves at e 

the e 

tion 
Whole stem 
ent gi s 
the ‘ fi 
and commercial suprem abroad 

Any person ! y enlist in behalf of 
these measures. You can do this by 
studying up on t subject, discuss it 
in public ar pr at write to your 
senator ar sentative in con- 
gress atl als r our state legisla- 


ture in behalf Myrick moretary 





method (sce form of letter printed 
in this paper ist two weeks), and 
also get signatures to the petition 
which has b 1 previously printed in 


this column. 
How One Farmers’ Union Does It 
“We have 1 for the library of 


our farme! union the complete 
book Co-ope t Finance by Her 
bert Myrick gether ith several 
copies of t} cheap abridged edition. 
The latter are aned among the 
members. 7 1 rman of our com- 
mittee on farm lance has the com- 
plete work. He ds a chapter at 
each of our meetings and e discuss 
it carefully. Fach point that is not 
clear is referred to Some one mem- 
ber to study up on it, and report at 
the next meeting 

“This is th newest, most np-to- 
date and most interesting plan of 
work that we have ever had. We 
don’t pretend to experts on bank- 
ing and currency, but we are going 


at this matter 
with Pres Myri at it 
to get rid of ng defects in the 
fiscal system nd same time 
make it possible for farmers and the 
common peopl own and operate 
co-operative banks in their own in- 
terest for personal credit. And we 
also like the idea of a land mortgage 
bank in each state under the national 
banking law.” 

President Myrick’s Book 
Co-operative Finance, is given free in 
its abridged edition to anyone who 
remits $1 for affiliated membership in 
the Co-operativ: Finance League, 
care of Orange Judd company, 
the price of the book alone be- 
ing $1. The complete work is sold at 
$2.50, but is given free to anyone who 
contributes $2.50 to the league as an 


horoughly and believe 
that it is possible 


at the 


*interest and with great profit. 





AGRICULTURE 


associate member. See description in 
advertisement headed “New Phenom- 
ena in Gold,” in this isue. A more 
detailed description of this work ap- 
peared in our issues November 16 
and 23, and a 32-page prospectus of 
it will be sent free on request. 


Words of Commendation 


I am reading Myrick’s ‘“Co-opera- 
tive Finance’ with the most intense 
It dis- 
cusses the most vital question, as I 
view it, now im our national affairs. 
Farm credits will solve many of our 
problems, will move many of our 
difficulties and will lay the foundation 
for enduring prosperity.—[T. P. Gore, 
Senator from Oklahoma. 

Gov Pennewill directs me to say 
that the book by Herbert Myrick, 
entitled Co-operative Finance, should 
be of great importance to those 
interested in jinancial questions. 
[Charles S. Richards, Secretary of 
State, Dover, Del. 








Pres Taft's message to congress 
last week reiterated his well-known 
views in behalf of farm finance. He 
refers to the need of capital which 
American farmers feel today, and 
mentions the investigation into Euro- 
pean systems, conducted under his 
direction the past summer by the 
department of state, with which our 
readers are quite familiar. 


I will take advantage of some of 
the suggestions in Mr Myrick’s book, 
Co-operative Finance, in my paper 
on rural credits before the governors’ 
conference. I am sure the book will 
prove extremely interesting and the 
information it contains very valuable 
in our discussigns of this important 
question.—-[Emmet O’Neal, Governor 
of Alabama. 





Recent Happenings 





The first victory for the Myrick 
method is the abolition by the New 
York clearing house of its tax of one- 
tenth of 1% upon checks from Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and New 
York state. When banking is re- 
arranged by the Myrick method 
checks will circulate at par through- 
out the United States. Remittances 
and collections by mail will be rev- 
olutionized also. 


The governor's conference at Rich- 
mond last week appointed a commit- 
tee to draft a farm finance bill to be 
submitted to each state legislature 
this winter It will authorize people 
to organize little co-operative banks 
for savings and loans. It will pro- 
vide for one or more land banks ig 
each state under state law, whose 
purpose is to lend money at reasona- 
ble rates on farms. The funds to 
loan will be obtained by selling the 
land banks bonds secured by such 
mortgages. This action is another 
great victory for the farm. finance, 
originated and championed by this 
periodical, and embodied in the 
Myrick method as described in the 
book Co-operative Finance 

The secretary of the treasury at 
Washington has completed plans 
looking toward radical changes in 
the design and size of American cur- 
This was finally announced 
last weel The design on the back 
of the notes will be the same for all 
denominations of all classes of notes. 
This is to he symbolic of progress 
and peace, showing the development 
of the nation in the lines of labor and 
commerce. The néw currency will 
be two-thirds the size of that now 
in circulation, its dimensions being 
approximately 6x2%4% inches. 

After meeting at Richmond the 
gxovernors’ conference adiourned to 
the White House at Washington to 
talk rural credits with Pres Taft. A 
committee to draft a uniform bill for 
farm finance, to be recommended to 
the legislature of each state, was ap- 
pointed as follows: Govs O'Neal of 
Alahama({ chairman), Johnson of 
California, ™aisted of Maine, Foss of 
Massachusetts, Hadley of Missouri, 
Harmon of Ohio, Mann of Virginia, 
McGovern of Wisconsin and Carey of 
Wyoming. On motion of Gov Hadley 
resolutions of thanks to Pres Taft for 
his active interest in the idea were 
unanimously adopted. The points 
madg in the discussions at Richmond 
and Washineton- were long since fa- 
miliar to our readers. 











The Standard of ExcelNence—No 
man can be a law unto himself. As 
a rule, his standards may be a little 
better or worse than the average, but 
he is largely influenced and in a gen- 
eral way governed by his associates 
in business and his environments. If 
there is unity of purpose, concentra- 
tion of effort and a striving on the 
part of each to elevate the business, 
nothing can prevent the standard 
from being raised and higher. 
{W. P. Stark, Missouri. 
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AND BANKING 
He Loves Apples 


Thomas Thornburg loves his fel- 
lowmen. And he loves apples. Or- 
chard Heights, his picturesque home, 
lies just a little over two miles south 
of Ashland, O, on the crest of one 
ot those beautiful low roliing hills 
for which the northeastern section 
of the great Buckeye state is noted. 
The ideal home of the Thornsburgs 
is on top of a hill from which a 
view is presented vying with some 
of the famous landscapes in the 
countries across the seas. As I stoo) 
in the shade of the famous Thorn- 
burg orchards when the evening 
shadows were gathering on a perfect 
Sunday in early summer, I could 
searcely keep from saying loud with 
Morse, the .inventor of the telegraph, 





in the language of that first mag- 
netic message so many years ago, 
“Behold what wonders God hath 


wrought.” 

Mr Thornburg will go down in 
Buckeye history az “the apple wiz- 
ard,” having done what many sup- 
posedly-well-informed judges said 
was impossible. The orchard covers 
about eight acres of high rolling, 
sandy soil, a point near the center of 
the orchard being within 11 feet of 
the highest elevation in the state. 

Just east of the Thornburg home is 
an apple orchard of about two acres, 
25 years old, and to see these trecs 
with a quarter of a century of frui- 
tion back of them is a powerful ser- 
mon on the lasting goodness of God 
to man, Nearby is the main orchard, 
15 years old, covering about six 
acres, with the trees loaded to the 
breaking point with first grade ap- 
ples. 

The orchard, while comprising 
about eight acres, contains only 
few more than a hundred trees, 
which could have been cared for con 
5% acres. The keynote of success 
is spraying, ‘coupled with the loving 
touch of a father’s hand, for Mr 
Thornburg speaks more kindly and 
more enthusiastically of his trees 
children than many a father does of 
his flesh and blood children, 

The picking of the crop is now 
completed and the apples gathered 
into the storehouse. Before the crop 
was gathered the orchard was visite 1 
by thousands. Well-informed men 
who had visited the great apple dis- 
tricts of the United States told Mr 
Thornburg that the orchards of Ore- 
gon and Washington could not com- 
pare with his orchard in beauty and 
productiveness. Mr Thornburg is 
surely proving in a very practical 
manner the injunction of Sec San- 
dles of the state board of agriculture, 
stay in Ohio and make good. 

Mr Thornbure’s right-hand man in 
this great work is his young son 
Paul, under whos« direction each 
tree has been marked with a label 
showing the variety, together with a 
specific number. 





Model 
Breakfast 


—has charming flavour 
and wholesome nourish- 
ment— 


Post 
Toasties 


and Cream 


This delightful food, 
made of Indian Corn, is 
really fascinating. 

Corn, says Dr. Hutchi- 
son, a noted English au- 
thority, is one of the ideal 
foods. 

As made into Post 
Toasties, it is most attrac- 
tive to the palate. 


“The Memory Lingers” 


Sold by grocers— 
Packages 10 and 15 cts. 





Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 























The Witte is conceded the best engine 
in America. Made by E. H. Witte, 
ter builder for 25 years. Ask any Witts 
user. Any size from 1% to 40 horse-power 
all tested to ten per cent overload. 61 
special advantages. 


And You Now Pay 0 
FACTORY PRIC 


We cut out all dealers—their profits go 
to you. You atso get the full benefit of 
our low factory cost. We have no power 
—— - our plant, as we own our gas 
weil; testing heating, lighting fuel, all free. 

Take day triak Hive urs to 


year gu 

Write for book, *‘How to Judge a Gasoline En- 

gine,” and compiete catalog. Our wholesale 
actory prices wili interest you mightily. Write 
NOW, telling os size engine you need. 


WITTE IRON WORKS CO. 


1601 Oakland Ave. Mansas City, Mo. 


The WITTE | 
Cuts Gasoline 
Bills in Half 








SAW WOOD 





se $5to$15aDAY 
. Hundreds are doing it 
with an APPLETON WOOD SAW 
We make 7 styles—steel ofwood frame 


ry or m ted on truck with 
gasoline engine, making a 


Portable Wood-Sawing Rig 
Rigid frame, Jathe-turned arbor, a | 
in self adjusting, non-heating, dust-proo 
boxes makes our saw frames simple, 
strong, safe and succesful. 





We also make the famous . 
FRICTION-DRIVE DRAG SAW 
APPLETON CIRCULAR LOG SAW. §- 


Ask for our complete free catalog. 


APPLETON MFG. CO, 


652 Fargo St., Batavia, Til. 











FOR I.ijFORMATION AS TO LANDS IN 


The Nation’s [TT] 
Garden Spot- 


it TAT GREAT FRUIT AND TRUCK 
— GROWING SECTION— 
along the 


Atlantic Coast Line 
RAILROAD 


in Virginia, North and South Cerolina, 

Georgia, Alabama and Florida, write to 

WILBUR MeCoY E.N. CLARK 
A. & 1. Agt. for Florida, | A. & I-Aagt, for Virgtaty 
labama and the carol 


. Georgia, 
Jacksonvilie, Fia. Wiilniington, N. 


Broom Corn Culture 


By A. G. McCall 


Professor of Agronomy in the College of 
Agriculture, Ohio State University 









































The broom corn industry is steadily 
growing in importance The crop is 
grown almost exclusively in America, 
and for that reason is doubly impor- 
tant. Nearly a half million acres are 
devoted to this crop, from which over 
five million dollars are annually ree 
ceived for the product. The whole prob- 
lem of the broom corn plant, the pro- 
duction of Ahe crop, soil and climatic 
conditions, methods of planting, rela- 
tion of seed to product, testing and 
vitality of seed, enemies, harvesting bye 
products and manufacture of 
are all Included in a most admi 
book written by Professor. M 
the Ohlo Agricultural College. 
book is complete in every respect, 
only from the standpoint of te 
from illustrations as well. It is the 
first time that all phases of breem corn 
culture have been treated in a asf 
volume. The book has been 


Practical growers in the broom co 
trict, many of whom have just aS 
taken up the culture of thig crop, 
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Week Ending December 14, 1912 
Success Rests with YOU 


Have you applied for membership 
gn the Co-operative Finance League? 
If not, why not? What more can you 
er we do to increase the efficiency of 
the great organized propaganda we 
have undertaken in behalf of the 
American monetary method for the 
American people. 

But success rests with YOU. If 
you co-operate, if you become a lead- 
er in your own locality in behalf of 
the Myrick method of finance, with 
fsuch united effort in each and every 
eongressional district throughout the 
Wnited States, it may be possible to 
fsecure favorable action before con- 
@ress adjourns on the 4th of March, 

Remember this: New conditions 
mow exist that render obsolete many 
of the fiscal theories, ideas and even 
facts of ten, twenty and forty years 
ago. These new developments are 
«comprehensively set forth for the 
first time in Herbert Myrick’s great 
work, CO-OPERATIVE FINANCE. 
This book is now about ready for de- 
livery. It will pay everyone to get this 
«onstructive work, realize the situa- 
tion and join the Co-operative Finance 
League. What to do thereafter, will 
appear later. 


CHICAGO 
Peoples Gas Building 
WM, BURKETT, Editor 











More men need to join the farm- 
ers’, fruit growers’, dairymen's and 
other associations. 
Particularly do 
young men need 
to affiliate with 
the societies because they can both 
sive and get sc much. It is wonder- 
ful the amount of “new blood” that 
has ceme to some associations in re- 
eent years. These acquisitions are 
highly desirable for both the indi- 
vidual members and the societies. The 
sooner the young men get in the har- 
ness the better. They have new ideas, 
are not “sot in their ways” like some 
ef the elder men, and, therefore, can 
“leaven the lump” for the good of 
aM concerned and for the industry 
represented by the asséciation. Now 
ie the time to join. Meetings will be 
hheid durimg the next six or eight 
wweeks in many states. These afford 
the best possible opportunities for 
joining and becoming acquainted with 
the membership. The small cost of 
membership is returned many times 
over in the volumes published an- 
nually By the associations, and the 
‘outlay for. traveling, hotel expenses, 
ete, is well invosted in the friendships 


Young Men 
Join Associations 


formed, if in no other more tangible 
way. But always by personal contact 
there are ideas to glean that pay well 
for the time and money expended. If 
last winter is any criterion, the com- 
ing season will see a large addition 
of young members to the associations. 





Every organization of farmers— 
state or local, national or sectional— 
should take hold in ear- 
nest of this problem of 
farm finance, and of cur- 
rency reform, The My- 
rick method is a complete antidote 
for the Aldrich bill and a great im- 
provement upon the Fowler system. 
Read about it in our co-operative 
finance department on another page 
of this issue, Then act. 


Read, Then 
Act 





We do not take kindly to the ef- 
forts that Willis L. Moore is making 
to secure appoint- 
Let Agriculture ment as_ secretary 
Advance of agriculture un- 
der the new admin- 
istration. Nor do we think Dr Wiley 
should have that position. We do 
not approve of,Mr Moore’s effo¥ts in 
lining up a lot of labor’ unions, 
schools and grain dealers’ associa- 
tions in his behalf. If there is any 
one thing on which the agricultural 
interests should be united, it is this: 
That the new secretary be one who 
»*heretofore has not been directly 
connected with the department of 
agriculture, Mr Moore’s weather 
bureau is a well oiled machine, the 
officeholders in which are just now 
flooding us with appeals in his be- 
half. It is just this sort of politics 
which heretofore has done so much 
to injure the department. This is 
one reason why the public generally 
agrees with us that no person who 
has been prominently identified with 
the department should be placed at 
its head under the new administra- 
tion. Nor do we take kindly to Mr 
Moore’s demand that the crop re- 
porting bureau be merged into the 
weather bureau and both be con- 
ducted as one under his direction, 
Congress should go slow in extend- 
ing the functions of the weather 
bureau or permitting it to usurp 
other duties, 





The secretary of agriculture in his 
annual report issued last week cer- 
tainly had at heart 
the interests of con- 
sumers. He continues 
to harp on the propo- 
sition that farmers ought to produce 
greater crops “as the most effective 
move toward feduced cost of living.” 
Yes, this is all right enough within 
reasonable bounds; but the hard 
headed farmer is inclined to ask 
where he comes in. A year ago the 
crop of wheat was 640 millions and 
the price based on Chicago quotations 
was close to 95 cents for No 2 spring. 


The Farmers’ 
Part 


But this year with a hundred mil- 
lions more, the price is scant 85 cents, 
Take corn: A year ago, crop 2660 
millions, December price 64 cents; 
now crop swollen to 3200 millions, 
price 48 cents, Take oats: Yield last 
year 800 against 1400 millions this 
year, and price then 47 cents, now 
well down toward 52. True, the 
lower price level has its compensation 
in the splendid volume of the crops 
and the possibility of utilizing much 
grain and forage in profitably fatten- 
ing meat animals. But all said and 
done, there are two sides to this prop- 
osition of always urging farmers to 
grow greater crops. Many are really 
wearied with such gratuitous advice. 
It is generally agreed that the most 
satisfactory thing for farm folk is to 
produce at moderate cost crops of 
medium size, and market them con- 
servatively at reasonably good prices, 
this instead of trying the philan- 
throphy act to the point of aiding 
consumers to the great burden of 
producers. Mr Wilson in his report 
truly says that 1912. was the most 
productive of all agricultural years 
this country has ever seen, and be- 
lieves that in spite of the lower price 
levels, wealth production on farms 
has exceeded that of a year ago. 





The betterment 
ceived magnificent impetus from the 
splendid articles 
in American Agri- 
culturist last 
week, The use 
of public schoolhouses as a social cen- 
ter and the neighborhood gatherings 
that grow out of them, and the other 
splendid articles on this subject 
in our last issue, are an inspiration 
to one and all. Such articles should 
be read ‘aloud in the family, in 
church, school, and all other organi- 
zations, discussed pro and con; and 
steps taken whereby you people In 
your Own community can get the ben- 
efit of all these new ideas an@ practi- 
cal methods. 


Bettering 
Social Conditions 


The best state law providing for 
incorporating and regulating the op- 
erations of co-oOpera- 
Legalize tive societies for pro- 
Co-operation § tective, distributive or 
- other purposes is Wis- 
consin’s new statute. In every state 
whose legislature is to be in session 
this winter this law should be en- 
acted, unless existing law is ade- 
quate. Make it perfectly simple for 
any people who want to co-operate 
in any line of activity to form a legal 
corporation for so doing. There 
should be no red tape or unnecessary 
expenses involved. 





a 





A Strangle Hold on Success cannot - 


be secured unless the wrestler is will- 
ing to work for it and ignore other 
holds. 





work for good farming and right living. 


workers! 
in the New Year! 


which you are a leader. 


most good, directly or indirectly. 





A CHEERING CHRISTMAS DEED 


You do so much every week for every farm and ranch, home and garden, in our 
great country, that I want to show my appreciation at this Christmas season. 
fore, inclose #5, being the renewal of my own subscription for three years, and two new 
subscriptions which I have obtained for American Agriculturist. 

I algo inclose the names and addresses of two farmers in this vicinity-who do not 
take your paper, and of three other good farmers elsewhere who ought to be interested 
in it, in case they are already on your list. 
Besides all that, you champion the farmers’ 
cause in congress and in our legislatures most helpfully. Your Myrick monetary method 
and farm finance will yet solve this country’s 


What an inspiration that letter is, not only to the president and also 
to the editor of American Agriculturist, but to each and all of our co- 
How it breathes the Christmas spirit and enthusiastic confidence 


The truth is, our subscribers and their families constitute the great con- 
structive force which is doing so much to make possible better farming, 
better living, better business, better government! 
readers, do your part in advocating, pushing and perfecting the reforms 
we champion in your behalf, there will be no limit to -human progress. 

One of the most effective ways in which you can help on the good times 
coming is to add at least one new recruit to the vanguard of progress in 
Do this by inducing that recruit, whether man or 
woman, to subscribe for American Agriculturist, or make him or her a 
present of a subscription.. In this simple, inexpensive way.you will do the 
My associates and myself join in wish- 
ing you and yours Christmas joy, health and happiness for the New Year. 


Sincerely your friend, 


CharealsMunot— 


I, there- 


American Agticulturist is doing a great 


fiscal problems.—[L. H. Higginson. 


If each of you, dear 


Editor American Aogriculturist. 











of social life re-- 





hag dise-| WALKS AND TALKS 
(Gl ON THE FARM 
Feeding Dairy Cows 
An Ohio dairyman asks if it is safe 
to feed cottonseed meal to dairy cows. 


If so, how many pounds a day and 
how to feed. He states that he has 


corn silage in abundance, much cern 


stover and mixed hay. He says that 
he has been using for grain cera 
meal and wheat bran, both of which 
are purchased at a nearby feed store. 

By all means get the cottonseed 
meal. While corn meal is an excei- 
lent concentrate for work horses aad 
fattening stock, it is out of place ima 
dairy stable, especially at the high 
prices that now prevail. You aée 
corn meal doesn’t carry much pro- 
tein, and it’s protein that you want 
for dairy cows. Cottonseed meal con- 
tains nearly six times as much diges- 
tible protein as corn. Why - not, 
therefore, use this heavier carrier of 
protein? If the difference in cost 
price was proportionate, then littie, if 
any, fault could be found. The fact 
is, however, cottonseed meal cam be 
bought at nearly the same price a 
ton as corn meal. Because of its high 
content of protein cottonseed meal ix 
one of the most valuable dairy feeds, 
It is fed in practically every section 
of the world, and vast quantities are 
sent out of this country into all Bure- 
pean countries. Every bit ought te 
be fed right here in this-country. Germ 
meal ought to be reserved for hegm 
sheep and fattening cattle, and the 
cottonseed meal turned over to dairy 
and beef cows. 

I have fed cottonseed meal for 18 
years, and have yet to experience the 
slightest injury to cattle or herses 
from its use. Like any kind of grain, 
you can feed too much; but fed witk- 
in reason, say from three to five 
pounds for large cows and twe te 
three pounds for smaller animals, ae 
injury whatever will result. Cotten- 
seed meal goes excellently with cora 
silage, and may be fed either before 
or after this roughage. If this were 
my own problem, I would feed from 
25 to 40 pounds of corn silage a day 
in two feeds and from three te five 
pounds of cottonseed meal a day te 
each cow in the herd, depending om 
her size. Then I would give 10 to 1% 
pounds daily of the mixed hay, ané 
I would let the cows have access te 
corn stover, using about what theg 
want and will pick over reasonably 
clean, at the same time taking inte 
consideration the supply on hand, se 
as to have enough for the winter 
feeding period. I would cut out the 
corn meal altogether, and feed wheat 
bran only as required to get the 
necessary amount of grain feed for 
the heaviest milkers. I am confident 
that fed in this manner the daily cost 
for the ration will be low and the 
efficiency increased. In other werda, 
with more protein, the cows should 
respond in heavier milk flow. 


Fall Plowing All Right 


A Jefferson county (N Y) farmer 
writes as follows: “Do you appreve 
of fall plowing? I have an old sed, 
timothy with some blue grass, but 
this sod is wearing out and is thia ia 
places. [ plan to put this field te 
corn next spring. If fall plowing is 
injurious I will wait until next. spring 
before plowing. What is your advice 
about this?” 

[ would plow the land this falL 
The good effect on the land will many 
times overbalance any itmaginary in- 
jury that fall plowing will produce. 
You live pretty far north, and by the 
time spring opens up, making it pos- 
sible to plow, the season is pretty far 
advanced. You gain a great deal by 
fall plowing. You are ready for 
planting corn much earlier than 
otherwise would be the case. If 
there are insects harboring in the sod 
they will be turned up and destroyed. 
By fall plowing you get the good ef- 
fects of freezing and thawing. Be- 
sides this, the sod will be more 
quickly rotted, giving available plant 
food and humus to the soil early in 
the season, when the tender plants 
heed it. I believe in fall plowing for 
sod land wherever work is rushed fa 
the spring and-wherever. the good ef- 
fects of freezes and thaws are -destred. 
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Reduced FactoryPrices 


Shipped directto you. Saves 
you money, timé and troubie 
We pay the freight. Try the 
size and style you want at our risk » 




























t back if notsatisfactory. 
ph quality. standard for 46 
years —now better made than ever. 
Grinds coarsest and finest 
meal—all grains, separa 
and ear corn with or without h 

—23 styles—hand power to2 
Accept our offer—no risk to y 
m: sstrated cataleg Free. \lso Farm America’s Standard 
For 42 Years 





suuipply Catalog of labor saving 
form machinesy at factory prices. 


OE TY TS 
THE A. W. STRAUB COMPANY 
Dept A. 2873) W. Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa- 
Dept ¥. (2701 Bo. Ashland ‘Ave, Chieago, HL 











Every mouthful of unground. 
feed your stock eats means 
@ waste of 25t0 30%. Would 
you let that emount rotin the 
field unharvested? No? 

Lt-™ Then GRIND IT on @ 






















ters and Brass Candlesticks. 


MSTOVER MANUFACTURING CO. 
: 200 Idesl Avenue,, FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 








Fastest, lightest- 
8 oan ade te Gare One 


if $3 doesn’ t y- good’’ on your 
ter, finer, cheaper 


than. any mill you ever saw—send it 
back at our expense, You don’t pay f 
oF. oe eagle. ~ 
C 36 East Road, Crown Point, Ind. 








SCIENTIFIC POWER MILL 


Best and § strongest mill ever built, Capacity 80 to 
60 bushels of cob corn per 
hour. The only mill on 
market with Ring Oiling 
Bearings.Adapted for use in 
any locality. Will grind ear 
corn, shelled corn, 
oats, barley, rye, and 
ail small grains. Will 
al<o grind ear corn iz 
the shuck. Produces a 
better grade of work 
and more of it than any 
other mill of similar 
type on the market. 


EASY RUNNING---FULLY GUARANTEED 
or heavy service. This No. 103 mill bas given 

=F of satisfaction everywhere. Write foronr 

sew catalog which describes over 20 styles and 

utzes of Power and Sweep Mil's 

‘The Bauer 


Bros. Co.,.Box 401 Springfield, Ohio 






















hell corn, 
fa, c 


time and with less power | by using the 


SUPERIOR 
DUPLEX a 


Its double grinding rings it . saw 









simple and built to 

mill. Complete line. 

r perates on from 1% 

1.P. For gasoline or st ngines. Fully guaran- 
vw today for free illustrated eatalogue. 
SUPERIGG MASUPACTURING & MILL CO. 

16 Bast Street Springfield, Ohio 
























Valuable stock are fedon § 
\ und feed. It keeps them 
ff EC ealthy and makes them fat, 
| Star Crinders 


will enable you to 
keep your stock Sweep 

sleek, Grind feed for neighbors 
and make a good profit. Speedy 
and durable. Sweep or beit ma- 
chines—guaranteed one year. Gas 
engine Can be supplied for operat- 
ing power machines. Se and 


pecial low price list 
STAR MANU MANUFACTURING co. 
Power _-56 Depot 8t., New Lexington, 


Let Us Send You a Genuine 
EDISON PHONOGRAPH 
~=——On FREE TRIAL 


















t te your own home. * nter- 
your penis and your 
omg Send it be: our expe 


0" 
without evea 
posse ly ———. 

tode our beau- 
A potted wild. But send it atonce“™™, 


BABSON BROS., Batson Phonograyh Distributor. 
Buite 4279, EDISON BLK. CHICAGO 














BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
GUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 










Go north or south, old, depleted lands 
are more rapidly. breught in shape 
by good, deep, fall plowing than by 
almost any other practice. In this 
instance I most certainly would plow 
this fall. 


Removing Horns from Calves 
One of my Jersey correspondents 


writes that he raises his own heifers, 
but doesn’t like herns, and makes it 
a practice to dehorn when the young 
stock is a year or two old. He says 
that he has heard that some people 


remove the horns when the calves 
are little, and wants to know how 
this is done. He is anxious, he says, 


to avoid the disagreeable job of cut- 
ting off big horhs. 

What is referred to here is the re- 
moval of horns by the use of caustic 
potash when the calves are a few 
days old, ‘Go to @ drug store, get a 
stick of caustic potash, and rub this 
over the button of the horn shortly 
after the calf has been born. From 
five to 10 days is a very good time. 
In applying the caustic potash, 
moisten the button and rub the caus- 
tic stick ever the moistened place a 
few times. Inasmuch as this mate- 
rial cuts the skin, the stick of potash 
should be wrapped with paper so as 
to keep the fingers from being in con- 
tact with it. If carefully applied, 
horns will not make their appearance 
at any time during the calf's life. 

Preserving Stable Manure 

From Pennsylvania comes this in- 
quiry: “Is there any way to keep the 
fertility of stable manure from es- 
caping? I heard an institute speaker 
discuss this matter, but he wasn't 
very clear, and I did not just under- 
stand what his plan was. Can you 
tell me?” 

Stable manure gets away in many 
ways. There is a tremendous loss in 
the average barnyard. The rains fall 
upon manure and the soluble ingre- 
dients are washed out and leach 
away. Mililons and tens of millions 
ef dollars’ worth of rich plant food 
are annually lost by bad barnyards. 
I fancy that the inquiry here refers 
more to the preservation of manure 
in the stables. Where the bedding is 
insufficient, there is a certain amount 
of ammonia that escapes beth in the 
cow stables and horse stables. If acid 
phosphate is scattered over the litter, 
much of this ammonia will be chemi- 
eally fixed by the chemical reaction 
that takes place. And where the am- 
monia otherwise would pass into the 
atmosphere, it is held tight in the 
eombination; and thus, if later ap- 
plied directly to the fields or prop- 
erly preserved in the stable or ma- 
nure pit, it will be held for plant roots, 
About a pound a day of acid phos- 
phate should be scattered in the bed- 
ding of each animal, 





Prize Winners at International 


{From Page 570.] 
secretary’s salary. The following of- 
ficers were elected: President, H. H. 
Wheeler; vice-president, H. H, 
Cherry; secretary-treasurer, Joseph 
BE. Wing of Mechanicsburg, O; execu- 
tive committee, Mark McClure, Ar- 
thur Danks and H. H. Cherry. 


Splendid Berkshire Show 


The showing in the ‘Berkshire 
classes was probably the best ever 
seen at the International. There was 
magnificent lot of animals shown 
and the classes were large. W. E. 
Spicer of Bushnell, Ill, was the most 
successful exhibitor. He won both 
senior and.beth grand championships, 
first on aged herd and first on get of 





a 


sire. Everson Brothers of Welling- 
sow. Everson Brothers of Welling- 
ton, O, took first on sow under six 
months. The Townsend farms of 


New London, O, took first on four 
pigs under six months -produce of 
same sow. Among the other prize 
winners were the Hood farm of Low- 
ell, Mass, and the Iowana farms of 
Davenport, Ia. 

At the Shorthorn sale under the 
auspices of the American Shorthorn 
breeders’ association, bulls sold for 
$175 to $710, averaging $336. The en- 
tire sale, both bulls and cows, av- 
eraged $282.75. The top price was 
$710 for a bull, and was paid by Rob- 
ert Failon of Neponset, Ill, for Max- 
weather Conqueror. Bellows Broth- 
ers of Maryville, Mo, paid $700 for 
Warrior Dale. 

In Pruning apples and pears- be 
careful not to break off those gnarly 
twigs so numerous near the extremi- 
ties of branches. They are the frauit 








“spurs.” 


WORTH CAREFUL READING 
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122 Caliber Cartridges. : 


+22 Caliber cartridges are so small and cheap that 
some manufacturers tion’t take much pains with 
them. That’s why some don’t go, while others may 
go some, but not enough to amount to anything, 
You can’t make this complaint about Winchester 22s, 
just as much pains is taken in their manufacture as 
in that of the large caliber cartridges that cost money. 
They are loaded by automatic machinery, which 
must supply a full charge to each cartridge and seat 
the bullet properly. They are sure to go off and send 
the bullet with snap enough'to hit hard. Ask for the 
Red W Brand. They cost no more than others. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO, New Haven, Conn. 





Crushed Limestone ii 
SG thas Orbe! Qrow big cope Grind It 


on Western irrigated lands. i Oour- 
Ground Limestone puts the soil into con- 
dition for bumper harvests. You probably “= 9 
an abundance of limestone on your own farm Ss e ] 
gan crush it as fine as sand at a cost of (5 coms a ion Think 
of it. You never heard of fertilizer so cheap. Get . 


and make your own supply. Also prabttess® for your 

J and for road building. There is a big field here. "The ices 
crushes any kind of stone and will pay for itself wre short order. 
A steel-built machine—three times as strong as cast Ga oe 


much lighter in weight. Runs on 6 H. P. 


Send for Catalogue and Price List, 
aw 


b sad will also send you a booklet showing how crops ons 

limed land. It is an eye-opener, and every statement is 
proof, Get this. Write today. 

MOLD AND Me eee 

135 Raymond heelizg, 








“GALLOWAY MEANS BARGAIN 


And I Prove 


it To You 


This 
Time it’s 
On ENGINES 


—the most substantialiy con - 
stro and simpiest- 

fogine that ever came 

factory. You won't find cn- 
other engine like it anywhere. 
It starts at a touch—cos apy Fo 
penny or s0 en one Ne 







than others and ona 


Guarantee of Permanent Satisfaction or 
Mone Write Your Name on a Postal and I'l) mat 
engine book, Pick oat “the i you — a) ie 

to you on 3%) to 90 days’ FREE- trial, Then, if you don’t want the engine, 

back, The trial will not have cost you a pe —ga 
Get the book and see the bargains I'm offering. ere isn’t a house in the 

that I fayh 3g price vombi"ed with eet” Write now for my special. 
(propositi . 

WM, GALLOWAY, President 
* The WILLIAM GALLOWAY COMPANY, 635CG Galloway Station, Waterton, lows 


_) BBBEMBER—We carry stocks of our Engines in Chicago, Kansas Gity, Counci] Bluff sad Bimae- 
apolis—insering prompt shipment. 


Profit Saved! FREIGHT PAID 









































and Retail 




























RUBBER ROOFING: =: 


Warranted For (5 Years. faz" 
FREIGHT PAID to any station cast of R 
N.M., La., Ga., Ala., Miss, and Fla. 

INDESTRUCTIBLE BY HEAT, 
PIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. NO SECON D8, 


Write for FREE SAMPLES or order direct from this 
Or money refunded. We refer you to the Southern 


Century Manufacturing Co., 3:7: 
MILK BUTTER BEEF 


















































y tmereased by f Owl_ Brand 
Oottonsood Meal’ Full 41 per cent in. Bookl 
“ Sctence of Feeding” free on uest. - 








req 
B. W. SBODE & 0O., MEMPHIS, TENN. | 
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NEW YORK 
Prizes in Corn Growing 


TS 


contest con- 
York 


growing 
northern New 
n growers’ association, the first 
ze of $25 was awarded to David 
et of North Bangor; second prize 
$12.50, to G. A. LaLone of De Kalb 
> .4ction; third prize of $7.50; to L. 
i. Hateh of Herman, and a fourth 
prizé of $5 to _E. H. Parker of Pots- 
dar. The contest is to be continued 
next year and more boys’ corn clubs 
in schools and granges Will be urged. 
Corn in northern New York pro- 
duces large tonnage, but the large 
dent varieties setdom ripen as they 
do in the corn belt. Some folks think 
that only flint corn should be planted. 
in the minds of many, types of corn 
that will not mature except under 
the more favorable climatic condi- 
tions should not be grown except for 
the silo. One point brought out in 
this contest is that high fertilization 
is imperative in a short growing sea- 
>on. A soil that is warm naturally 
should be selected. 


In the corn 
ected by the 





No Cars for Potatoes-——-Have had 
fine fall weather and farmers are get- 
ting a lot of fall plowing done. Crops 
ure all harvested except potatoes, 
which are in bad shape. They are in 
barns and other buildings as the 
buyers can get no cars, The price is 
We p bu. Cows are holding up well 
in milk, which is bringing $1.65 p 
100 Ibs. Hay is moving slowly. Cows 
are bringing a good price. At an 
auction near here last week the price 
ranged from $40 to $60 ea. 

Corn Exceptionally- Good 
Tracy memorial building at White 
Mills,; Columbia Co, is fast nearing 
completion. Farm work in this sec- 
tion is all done. Potatoes are selling 
from 50 to Se p bu, rye 75c p 60 
ibs. Oats were a complete failure on 
account of the dry weather. Butter 
is selling for fram 35 to 40c per Ib. 
Potatoes in this section are poor. 
Some fields were not worth digging. 
Corn crop exceptionally good 

More Macadam Planned—Plenty of 
fall dene in Chemung 
toads poor condition now. 
More macadam roads will be built 
aext summer. Eggs are 40c p doz in 
local stores, butter 36c p Ib, potatoes 
Me p bu. 

Snow Covers Potatoes—Snow has 
covered some potatoes in.the ground 
in Tioga Co, Potatoes are rotting to 
some extent in cellars, Usual amount 
of fall seeding. Not as much fall 
plowing done as usuah Farmers are 
pleased with the passage of the high- 
way appropriation, 

Real Estate Prices Low—More 
real estate has changed hands. or 
been sold lately than is usual and at 
very low prices. The weather is yet 
mild and produe is being well taken 
care of. All kinds of produce sells 
well, and stock is in good demand. 
Road work is at a close and stock 
has gone into winter quarters, Po- 
tatoes sell readily at 50c p bu, eggs 
Hep doz. 

Artificial Ice 


The 


plowing Co. 


are in 


Pond—Buckwheat 
sells for $1.20 p 100 lbs in Madison 
Co. The Bordens are filling their 
new ice pond from the wells recently 
driven on their property. Steam 
pumps are used and throw a 5-inch 
stream into the pond, 

Schuyler Co—Potatoes 
higher than a week ago. Buckwheat 
stays at $1.27 p 100 lbs. Hay is about 
$15 p ton. Eggs and butter are quite 
high for this time of year, being 40c 
p doz for eggs, and from 35 to 40c p 
ib for butter. We have had tine 
weather in this section for farm work. 
Have been able to leave stock out of 
doors up to the present time. 


are some 


Niagara Co—Cababge is a big crop, 
price is $3 to $4 p ton. Much corn is 
still in the lot. Beans are a big crop. 
A great many apples are being held 
in growers’ hands. Some have not 
got all packed yet, Buyers are pay- 
ing from $1.50 to $2.25 p bbl. Roads 
are bad on account of the snow. Hay 
is a better crop than last year. 


Genesee Co-—Farmers are stil) be- 
hind with their work in south part of 
Stafford. Much corn is not husked 
yet in the fields, Potatoes are all 
dug, and a good yield, but rotted bad- 
ly. Cabbage crop gave a large yield 
and is of excellent quality. About 
half the crop went to market from 
the field at $5 p ton. The remainder 
is being stored in basements and 
pits, Some new silos have been built 
this fall. Early sown wheat has a 
rank growth, and iater sown fields 
after the bean crop, owing to favor- 
able weather here, is looking fairly 
well. The early planted bean crop 
was the best in some _ years, 
was being harvested well into Nov. 
On the Buckingham the crop 
was sold for nearly $1400, the gen- 
eral price was $2.25 p bu. The apple 

largest in some years, 
being ‘scarce, hundreds 


iti ia tl ai aaa amma, 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


picking and 50c for the bbl. Evap- 
orators have taken large quantities at 
a low price, 20 to 25¢c p 100 lbs, and 
thousands of bus have been shipped 
away for cider making. There was 
more than the usual acreage of buck- 
wheat sown, the yield is good and of 
excellent quality. Dealers at Batavia 
are paying $10 p 100 lbs for dressed 
pork, and $7 1 w. Eggs are 35c p doz, 
butter 33 to 55c p Ib, potatoes 50e p 
bu, ducks 18c p_ 1b, lambs 10¢, 
Threshing season is over and crops 
are reported to be good. There is no 
water in the swamps, and wells and 
cisterns are scant of water for do- 
mestic use. 

Rockland Co—Fine weather for all 
late fail work. A great many farmers 
are making the most of it in improve- 
ments about the farm: D. A. Bradley 
has sold his cows and gone out of the 
milk business. The fine farm of Mrs 
Demarest mear the state line has been 
sold to parties from Passaic, who will 
farm it on a large scale. The price 
paid was $13,000, Mark Anthony, one 
of our prominent farmers, was 
riously injured by falling from his 
truck in Patterson. Fire destroyed 
the fine barn of J. D. Conklin at 
‘Tallman, 

Washington Co—-Fall work on 
farms completed, and fall 
has been done. The cheese 
closed Dec 1, It has been a prosper- 
cous year for cheese. Late product 
sells for 17%c p lb. The corn crop 
was not up to the average, while the 
cucumber seed crop was almost a 
failure. Apple crop was medium. 
Good winter varieties well put up 
brought $1.75 p bbl. This town had 
a fairly good telephone system for 
the past 6G years, but the advance in 
rates and cutting off of territory have 
reduced the phones in use 50%. 

Essex Co—Have had some 
and a few days poor sleighing, 
rain Dec 2 and mild weather 
taken off the snow. Work on the 
state road has stopped for the win- 
ter. Potatoes were a heavy crop and 
are now selling for 50c p bu. Hay is 
$18 p ton, corn and meal, bran and 
standard, middlings are $1.60 p 100 


Ibs 


the 
plowing 
factories 


snow 
but 
has 


Livingston Co—The 
er is past, and we are getting 
storms and bad roads, but not hard 
frost. Farmers are busy getting ready 
for winter. Marketing is nearly done 
Potatoes are 55¢ p bu, butter 30c, egg 
38c, hay $14 to $18 p ton, buckwheat 
$1.20 p 100 lbs, rye 70c p bu, oats 35« 
barley 60 to 7c, wheat $1 p bu, cab 
bages $3 p ton. 

Sullivan Co—Nov has been an 
month for doing all kinds of 
work and farmers are improv 
their time preparing for winter. 
crops have been gathered and 
kinds of vegetables are of fine qual 
ity. Potatoes are saving well 
bring 50c p bu in the local market 
Eggs are at a premium, bringing 35 
to 40c p doz. Some of the poultry- 
men are shipping to New York ty 
and realize a much better price. 
ter brings 35c p Ib, and is not 
pelntiful. 

Erie Co—Not 
yet in Holland, Very bad 
present. Eggs are selling at 40c p 
doz, and very scarce at that. Butch- 
ering is the order of the day in this 
vicinity, Creamery butter is 40c p Ib 
in prints, and dairy by the crock is 
35 p lb. 


Ic 


fine fall weath- 


snow 


2 
oy 


any good sleighing 


roads at 


Ontario Co—Farmers are well along 
with their work, with the exception 
of corn, Which is mostly in the field 
yet. Those who have drawn it in are 
complaining of heating. It did not 
mature as it should, Beans are being 
threshed and are not yielding well: 
will hand-pick badly. 

Delaware Co—A very heavy snow- 
storm with thunder and lightning 
came Nov 24. Snow fell to the depth 
of 7 ft on the hills where it did not 
melt, making good sleighing for a 
week. Have had a nice fall for doing 
work. A lot of plowing done. Littl 
frost in ground yet. There was a 
farmers’ institute at Halcottville Dec 
10-11, with three full sessions each 
day. Stock is going into win 
good shape. 

Fruit Growers to 
nual meeting of the N Y state fruit 
growers’ assn will be held in Con- 
vention hall at Rochester Jan 15-17. 
The program will include such pro- 
gressive topics as Advertising fruits, 
How to pack and market fruits for 
greaest profit, Conserving the soil fer- 
tility in orchards, Soil moisture and 
how controlled by the fruit grower, 
Fruit growers’ organizations and co- 
operative marketing, and Influencing 
color in fruits. Even more liberal 
prizes will be offered in the exhibi- 
tion than ever before. Last year 
over $400 was awarded. All space on 
both floors of the annex not used for 
the fruit display. has been assigned 
for the exhibition of machinery, 
mursery stock, insecticides, etc. The 
state exper sta at Geneva will have 
a magnificent display of fruit in boxes 
and the state agri college at Ithaca 
will have an educational exhibition. 
One of the features of the progrant 
will be a prize speaking contest by 
the students of pomology at Ithaca. 
Sec E. C. Gillett of Pefin Yan will 


ter 


Meet—The 


an- 


gladly send copies of the program 
to all who apply by postal card or 
otherwise. Members will receive 
their copies about Dee 2 


a, 

Farm Improvement Association— 
At a recent meeting at which many 
leading business men of Utica were 
in attendance, the Oneida Co farm 
improvement assn was formed. Its 
object is to develop the agricultural 
resources and to foster the best com- 
mercial, social and material] interests 
of the county. Money has been pro- 
vided te secure an expert to super- 
vise demonstration work. The suc- 
cess of the organization is assured, 
as at its head has been placed F. W. 
Sessions of Utica. Mr Sessions is not 
only a successful farmer, breeder, 
dairyman and manufacturer, but is 
one of the leading agricultural leaders 
of the state and country. He is un- 
tiring in his efforts to improve agri. 

Broome Co—Farmers very busy 
closing up farm work. Potatoes were 
a good crop; about 1-5 lost by rot; 
price 50c p bu. Corn is very good, 
hay brings $16 to $19 p ton in Bing- 
hamton market. Eggs are 40 to 44c 
p doz. Grain prices are lower. Fresh 
cows are in good demand Strippers 
are dull. A good amount of commer- 
cial fertilizers has been sold in this 
section for spring delivery. Farm 
property is in good demand and 
higher. 

Schoharie Co—Good sleighing for 
a time but Dec 2 was a rainy day and 
took most all of the snow off. Little 
frost in the ground. Beautiful weath- 
er. Hay is selling for $18 p ton in 
the barn that is first class. Stock 
came to the stable in good condition. 
Fall feed was good. Not any changes 
in real estate at present. AJjl farm 
produce is bringing a good price. 
Pork from 10 to 12c p Ib. 

Clinton Co—Most all farm work is 
done. Baling Hay is the order of the 
day, bringing $12 to $15 p ton in the 
barn. Beef cattle are scarce. 
Co—Work is in good 
shape and stock looks good. Some 
corn in the field. The potato crop 
was the poorest in years and con- 
tinues to rot in some places. Some 
demand for prime pork at We 
dressed. Apples mostly sold. 
much demand for dried fruit. 
raspberries sold so far and the crop 
is good for this place. Apples are a 
large’ crop, selling for about 50 cents 

bushel. Henry & Hosenfield’s evap- 
orator has evaporated about 10,000 
bushels of apples. toads are in good 
ondition. State road -nearly com- 
pleted. 

St Lawrence Co—The last week of 
Nov was excellent sleighing. Up to 
that time it had been mild and pleas- 
ant and the farmers finished up their 
belated farm work in fine’ shape. 
Stock of all kinds has come into win- 
ter quarters in good flesh. Hay is 
worth $14 to $16 and considerable is 
being pressed for shipment. Pota- 
toes are rotting badly in cellars, in 
some instances fully one-third are 
thrown out. 

Warren Co—Had inches of 
heavy snow on’ the morning of Nov 
25 and have had good sleighing since. 
The ground contains practically no 
frost. This will be excellent for our 
meadows if the snow st: The price 
of grain has lowered > Have to 
pay 20c more here than in Albany. 
Eggs are bringing 35c p doz, butter 
30c p Ib. This part of the county 
has sold about all its surplus live 
stock to buyers. Farmers are now 
busy drawing their wood since snow 
came. 

New York Butter scoring—In the 
November scoring contest at the state 
college of agri five of the nine sam- 
ples scored 90 or above. The follow- 
ing is the list of the makers: 

Butter Scores Over 90% 


Schuyler 


about ss 


Wright of Meridale 
T. Bouck of Jasper 
Kapl 


i 
owe of Vernon 1.5 - 

Genesee Co—A large amount of 
apples is being held in cold storage 
and it is thought that the farmers 
are holding, cabbage for a better 
price. Potatoes are not rotting as 
much now.as was thought and the 
price is slightly higher. The price 
of milk this last month went up Ic 
p at. Not many beans are being 
sold now. 

Oneida Co—lin this county potatoes 
are rotting badly since dug. In some 
eases this loss amounts to nearly 
50%. <A large part of the potatoes 
and apples here grown are sold in lo- 
cal markets, such as Utica and Rome. 
Some study clubs in agriculture are 
being organized by the county Y 
Cc A. The central N Y farmers’ club 
has commenced its regular sesssions. 
It recently held an exhibition of ap- 
ples. The\ county farm bureau has 
also commenced work. Many farm- 
ers are interested in it. 


Tompkins Co—Winter weather pre- 
vails, with a large fall of snow fol- 
lowing a time of nice warm weather. 
Crops are most all gathered except 
corn in the shock, and a few patches 
ef potatoes, which have rotted badly. 
Steck is going into~winter quarters 


American Agriculturist 


in good condition on account of the 
good pasture. -Average price of milk 
is 4c p qt wholesale, butter 35 to 38 
p lb. Four miles more of state road 
just completed in this vicinity, mak- 
ing 10 miles of macadam from Ithaca 
out toward Oswego. 


Otsego Co—The Schenevus-West- 
ford state road is completed. All the 
road machinery has been Shipped 
away, and surveyors are making the 
final survey. State roads are a great 
improvement over the old dirt roads. 
Threshing machines are making their 
final trip for the season. Oats were 
nearly a failure. Yield from 10 to 
20 bus p acre, and not much straw. 
Buckwheat yielded some better. Some 
farmers had to drag up their corn 
and sow the field to millet or 
buckwheat. The corn ‘crop was not 
very good. 


- 


_ Allegany Co—Potatcoes are worth 
o38c p bu. They are rotting badly in 
the cellars. In some cases they are 
more than half rotten. Hay is worth 
$15 p ton, pressed, wheat $1 p bu 
buckwheat $1.20 p 100 lbs. Butter is 
worth 30 to 35c p Ib, eggs 30c p doz. 
Cows are about all picked up, last of 
the lambs are being shipped at about 
Gc p Ib. Live poultry is worth 10 to 
12¢ p Ib. 

Chautauqua Co—The greatest 
depth of snow in this locality, during 
the recent snowstorm was 2 feet 
on the level, but since the weather 
moderated, it has settled nearly one- 
half. Wallace Haynes has taken the 
contract to cut, and haul to the ve- 
neer mill in Stockton village 5 
acres of hardwood timber, on the 
farm* owned by C. A. Palmer. Hay 
is bringing $10 p ton at the barn. 
Cows coming fresh in spring sell for 
$30 per head, butter in jar. 32c p Ib. 


ONTARIO 


Delayed in Essex Co—The weather 
has been broken, not much cold but 
wet and chillly. Threshing lasted 
long on account of late corn cutting 
Husking was delayed and farmers 
cannot get help, so in consequence 
much corn is still in the shock. The 
yield is good. Pastures are exceilent 
for the season and look as though 
they will be for some time. Fall wheat 
looks well but area sown is not up t 
the average, corn, tomatoes and to- 
bacco and scarcity of help not per- 
mitting the work to be done. The 
building of motor and other manu- 
facturing plants in the city of Wind- 
sor robs the former of the help re- 
quired and building of houses ané 
barns in the country and puttihg ir 
of tile by machine have done their 
share. Many farms have changed 
hands this summer. There will be a 
large number of sales next spring of 
farm stock and implements. Land 
has advanced in price 75 to $100 ; 
acre being quite common, with fancy 
farms fetching considerably more. 
Tomatoes for canning brought from 
$80 to $125 p acre at 30c p bu. To- 
bacco turned out better than was 
hoped for at one time but as yet no 
sales have been reported. The area 
is supposed to be much less than last 
year on account of the. difficulty in 
getting plants in season Live hogs 
are $7.50 p 100 Ibs. 


Items from Keystone State 


OLIVER D. SCHOCE 


of the 
breeders’ as- 
held at Harrisburg 
January 21-23. The association will 
hold its seventh corn show in con- 
nection with this meeting. A gold 
medal will be given to the owner and 
grower of the best 10 ears of corn in 
Pennsylvania, and a silver medal for 
the best ear. In addition to these 
medals, 2 cash prizes are to be 
awarded. The prize-winning corn 
will also be entered for competition 
at the national corn exposition to be 
heid at Columbia, 8S C. 

Potato growers are realizing higher 
prices The leading growers pro- 
duced more Sir Walter Raleigh than 
ever before. A fertilizer consisting 
of a 14% phosphoric acid, dissolved 
bone and a high per cent of muriate 
potash has paid big returns to 
Berks county growers. 

Eastern Pennsylvania rye com- 
mands a good figure because of the 
competition between distillers and 
millers. Its high grade makes it 
especially desirable. “More rye is 
produced in Berks county than in 
any other county of the state. 

The county agricultural fairs are 
being conducted on a higher mora) 
plane than formerly. <A party con- 
victed on the charge of selling beer 
illegally at the Montgomery county 
fair was sentenced to pay a fine of 
$500 and undergo a term of three 
months in the county jail. The state 
authorities are also suppressing al! 
forms of gambling. 

The draft of a bill establishing a 
state fair has just been completed by 
the legislative committee of the Penn- 
sylvania agricultural confederation, 


be introduced d@uring ~~ 
ative session. 


The 14th annual meeting 
Pennsylvania live stock 
sociation will be 


e 
‘ 


next legisl: 
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Union County Corn Details 


J, N. GLOVER, PENNSYLVANIA 





Corn husking was about finished 
last month, The crop is ‘the best 
for many years. Many farms report 
an average yield of i50 bushels ears, 
with little soft corn, while few went 
under 100 bushels each an acre. Clif- 
ford Eyer of Lewisburg grew 1300 
bushels of ear corn on 6% acres. 
Corn sold at 50 cents a bushel of 
80 pounds from the field. _The stover 
is being stored. Much of it will be 
shredded, as it is very long in the 
stalk, In this form it is nicer to feed 
than in the staik form, besides mak- 
ing finer manure to handle and apply 
to grass fields. 

Owing to the 
plenty of stover 
cows will be winte: 
Over 400 fresh cows, 
spring cows have been shipped in 
this county already to feed up these 
crops on farms and furnish milk, for 


big corn crop, with 
and straw, many 
-d in this section. 
springers and 


which there are now two gocd out- 
iets. Several cars of steers are be- 
ing fed also. Manure is being hauled 
to sod for corn and some sod is be- 
ing turned for corn in spring to 
avoid the damage by cutworms. 
The state orchard inspector for the 
county did some trimming of trees in 
the model orchards recently, but no 
spraying was done for scale because 
the trees were covered with leaves 
Prof W. C. Larson of State College 


gave a talk on milk production at the 
Lewisburg condensery last week. 
Farmers are buying much bran at 
S22 a ton, the lowest price for some 
years. -Wheat is selling at 98 cents 
a bushel, corn ») cents, oats 40 
cents, butter 32 cents a pound, eggs 
36 cents a dozen, pork 10 cents a 
pound, live calves 8 cents, chickens 11 
cents, turkeys 20 cents and scarce. 


The concrete-asphait state road in 
this section is nearly finished. The 
gutters will be made as long as 


weather will permit such work. This 
road is a solid one, but very slippery 
for horses, and it is hoped a change 
will be made in the asphalt mixture 


to make them less slippery before 
more miles of it are made in this 
state, Hunters report game more 
plentiful than usual. Deer and a few 
bears have been killed on the state 


timber lands. 
Fat hogs are being 
be cured as hams and 


killed daily to 
shoulders for 





next year’s salted meat, while odds 
and ends of meat are made into 
sausage and “pan hans,” a prepara- 
tion peculiar to this state. For both 
of these there is ready sale, as well 
as for back bone and ribs. 
Fruit, Turkeys, Truck 
There is a_ chance for every 


farmer in West Virginia to win a part 
of the $500 in farm machinery and 
ioney to be given away as prizes for 
he best corn exhibited at the West 
‘irginia state corn in Charles- 


show 


ton in January. These prizes will be 
divided so that over 40 men will re- 
ceive premiums. 

A Kanawha county man lost at 


east $25 on three acres of corn, be- 
cause he sent away for seed and the 
corn was not adapted to his climate 
or soil, and therefore did not mature. 
Another man from Monongalia coun- 
ty who sent away for seed to one of 


the southern states had at first frost 
corn that was at least 10 feet high, 
but had scarcely an ear matured. 


These cases are being cited to farm- 
ers a8 an argument for selecting seed 
from their own corn, and hanging it 
in a place where it will fully dry be- 
fore freezing weather. It means 
greater yield and greater profit. 


At New Martinsville recently the 
Wetzel county corn and tomato show 
was held. Corn was exhibited by 120 
,oys and canned tomatoes by 32 girls. 
The eighth grade pupils and ~ their 
teacher. Miss Gibbons, served free 


boys and girls, to- 
sether with théir fathers and moth- 
ers. Large prizes were given. The 
girls have cleared $5 to $25 on their 
tomato plots this year and have man- 
fested a great interest in doing 
things another year. One girl -10 
years old received a canning oytfit as 
first prize. One boy put up 171 cans 
for market and five bushels for home 
use. Miss Sadie Guseman of the col- 
lege of agriculture has charge. She 
is planning another year to carry this 
work on in several more counties 
where the proper interest is mani- 
fested by the tocal people. 

The boys in the corn clubs are in 
many instances growing better corn 
than their fathers and are providing 


dinner to all these 


local communities with seed corn. 
There are 4500 such boys in West 
Virginia. In the recent Wood county 


show at Parkersburg prizes were 
ziven to the amount of $100. Besides 
earning a prize, the boys were given 
practical lessons in corn judging. 

A man near Charleston, who Iast 
year visited the special agricultural 
train run by the college of agricul- 
ture, and who became interested in 
truck gardening, this season realized 
$1905 €rom 1% arres of truck as com- 
pened to $47 last =-ason. 

The extension division of the col- 





1ege of agriculture has published a 
bulletin on farm animals for the rural 


school teachers of the state, The De- 
cember bulietin will be om dairying 
and poultry raising. 

Mayor J. M. Williamson of Mounds- 
ville has finished planting an apple 
orchard of 1200 trees on 70 acres on 
the hilltop back of the city. It is his 
intention to go in for orcharding on 
a scientific scale. His experiment in 
the thickly populatéd northern sec- 
tion of the state will be watched with 
interest, as thousands of acres of hill- 
tops in that section are now unused, 
but could be converted into large or- 
chards, with markets close at hand, 
Mayor Williamson planted the trees 
by the dynamite method. A young 
orchard of 400 trees was the founda- 
tien for the enterprise. From this 
orchard, which has been bearing four 
years, Mayor Willlamson marketed 
500 barrels of apples this fall. 

In the extreme southern section of 
the state farmers realized 14 cents a 
pound for their turkeys on the foot, 
as against 10 and 11 cents last year. 


It is an interesting sight to see the 
turkey raisers of the section about 
Bluefield driving their turkeys to 


shipping points as they drive cattle. 
Crockett & Harman drove 1200 live 
turkeys inte Tiptop recently for 
shipment to Baltimore. 


Western Maryland Happenings 


I. LONG, WASHINGTON COUNTY, MD 








The poultry show held by the Ha- 
gerstown fanciers’ association was a 
decided success with 650 entries. The 
entries were never so large nor the 
varieties so great as at this exhibi- 
tion. The hail was filled to its ca- 
pacity and it would have been impos- 
sible to handle more entries. This is 
the third exhibition held by the as-< 
sociation. Its rapid growth caused 
members to plan for a large room 
next year. Many persons attended 
from a distance and highly com- 
mended the work accomplished. Great 
things are predicted for the future 
and it has been stated that in a few 
years’ fanciers from other sections, 
will consider it an honor te win a 
prize at this annual event. 

Among those who attended the 
meeting of the State horticultural so- 
ciety in Baltimore, were A. L. Tow- 
son, vice-president of the society here, 
and E. P. Cohill whe participated in 
the discussion. ~The state roads com- 
mission will contraet this winter for 
the buildings of three miles of ma- 
cadimized road directly west of Han- 
cock on the National pike, making in 
all five miles of highway under con- 
struction at that point. Plans are be- 
ing made for the Farmers’ institute 
to be held at Hagerstown the latter 
part of January. It is the intention 
at the coming meeting to emphasize 
the importance of good roads. The 
fruit farm of Ezra Summers has been 
sold to Frisby Easterday for $1200. 
J. E. Wisherd bought the Barton 
Haupton farm of 154 acres for $66 
an acré, The William Cox farm of 
112 acres was sold to R. D. Fisher for 
$41 an acre. Tre Dayhoff farm near 
Smithsburg brought $6000, 


West Virginia at Land Show 


The board of directors of the West 
Virginia state fair have selected Sep- 
tember 8-12 as the dates for the 1913 
fair. No pains or expense will be 
spared to make the fair the greatest 
in point of exhibits, attractions and 
attendance of all the fairs held under 
the auspices of the organization. 

“West Virginia has by far the fin- 
est display at the Chicago land show,” 
declared Theodore F. Imbach, in 
charge, while at home in Morgan- 
town for a few days. This state had 
the best corn in the coliseum. There 
is nothing there to compare with it. 
Western states produce more corn, of 
course, but their acreage is larger. 
None of the western states will pro- 
duce more corn to the acre and corn 
of as high quality as some of our 
Ohio river bottoms, Nothing in the 
coliseum is superior to our display of 
grasses, forage crops and grains. In 
fact, very little that equals it is of- 
fered by any one of the 35 states rep- 
resented. 

“West Virginia has more apples than 
all the other states combined, and 
the exhibit is the commercial pack 
entirely, Other states showing apples 
have dummy boxes and barrels. We 
have 250 boxes and 240 barrels of 
West Virginia apples as they are 
packed and prepared for commercial 
use. No state has offered a display 
of soils like that representing this 
state. This feature is attracting not 
a little attention.” 

Prof T. C. Atkeson of the college of 
agriculture declares in a bulletin re- 
cently issued that while the number 
of sheep in the state should be larzge- 
ly increased the sheep we have should 
be improved. He urged uniformity 
of flock as of first importance. 





most sections of the state, he says 
Down b 


‘will ‘best meet the con- 





AMONG THE FARMERS 





oe? eee 


ditions, though Merinos and 
grades have many friends. 

A. L. Dacy in a bulletin urges all 
farmers to have an asparagus bed, 
Coming as one of the first crops of 
the garden, its comparative scarcity 
and high price in the city markets 
make it a profitable vegetable for the 
market gardener as well, He declares 
an average revenue of $300 an acre 
can be obtained from a well managed 
bed, 








Crops, Rinse and Contests 


The Davis trust company of 
Elkins, fe 3 has again re- 
newed its offer of $100 in prizes 
to the Bchool boys of Randolph 
county for the best corn grown 
by them during 1915. This offer, 


which was first made several years 
ago and has beén repeated each year 
since, has been a wonder worker in 
Randolph county. It resulted in the 
formation in the first corn club in the 
state, This year some additional of- 
fers have been made. Hon W. C. 
Wilson offers the girls of the county 
living outside of Elkins $25 for the 
best loaves of bread, and also $25 to 
the boys and girls for the best com- 
positions on Construction and main- 
tenance of roads in Randolph county. 

The good roads committee of the 
Charleston chamber of commerce has 
taken the initial steps for drafting u 
statewide good roads law for ‘presen- 
tation to the legislature, which meets 
in January. General Sec Puffer is 
securing copies of good roads laws of 
Massachusetts, New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
Virginia, Illingis and Michigan. The 
general plan of the committee is to 
embody with proper modifications the 
best features of the laws of those 
states to make the West Virginia 
good road laws. - 

Many thousands of turkeys were 
shipped to the eastern markets 
from the vicinity of Bluefield on both 
Virginia and West Virginia sides of 
the boundary. Twenty thousand were 
shipped fribm Russell and Tazewell 
counties in one day shortly before 
Thanksgiving. They brought 14 cents 
a pound on foot. The shipment rep- 
resented about $50,000, which will be 
distributed among the farmers of that 
section. 

Between 600 and 700 farmers from 
Cabell, Lincoln, Wayne and Putnam 
eounties of West Virginia, and Law- 
rence and Gallia counties of Ohio 
were in Huntington last week to wit- 
ness the opening of the tobacco mar 


ket, Although the crop is much bet- 
ter this year than it was last, and the 
prospects are for a much heavier 
market, 





The McIntosh Apple is being set 
extensively in eastern New York and 
Vermont. Where this arple comes on 
to the New York market it appears 
to be the highest price : pple, and if 
one wants to make money it seems to 
me the McIntosh is one of the best. 
{Samuel Smith, Orleans County, N Y. 


“Mention A A When You Write” 








NEVER TIRES 
Of the Food that Restored Her to 
Health. 





“Something was making me ill and 
I didn’t know the cause,” writes a 
Colo. young lady: “For two years I 
was thin and sickly, suffering from 
indigestion and inflammatory rheu- 
matism. 

“I had tried different kinds of diet, 


and many of the remedies recom- 
mended, but got no better. 
“Finally, Mother suggested that I 


try Grape-Nuts, and I began at once, 
eating it with a little cream or milk. 
A change for the better began at once. 
“Today I am well and am gaining 
weight and strength ali the time. I’ve 
Zained 10 lbs. in the last five weeks 
and do not suffer any more indiges- 
tion, and the rheumatism is all gone. 
“I know it is to Grape-Nuts alone 
that [ owe my restored health. I 
still eat the food twice a day and 
never tire of it.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
The flavour of Grape-Nuts is pe- 


culiar. to itself. It is neutral, not 
too sweet and has an agreeable, 
healthful quality that never grows 


tiresome. 


One of Yhe sources of rheumatism 
is from overloading the system with 
acid material, the result of imper- 
fect digestion and assimilation. 

As soon as improper food is aban- 
doned and Grape-Nuts is taken reg- 
ularly, digestion is made strong, the 
organs do their work of building up 
good red blood cells and of carrying 
away the excess of disease-making 
material from the s, stem. 

The result is a certain and steady 
return to normal health and mental 
activity. ‘“‘There’s a reason.” Read 
the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 


one time to time. 
are genuine, true, and full of humax 


their 






Is ma along the 
Central of ia’s 2000 miles of modern 
way. will earn more net 
money than that costs three or four 
times as much where cnimproved land is 
Lo seasons with abun- 


ecarce, ng growing 
dant rainfall, make extra crops each year, 
ay Pa ideal for — = —— 
ut the greatest opportun e 
home marketa, at good 


f of this in “Alabama S 
a book of pictures and sicned letters, 
mailed free. Also, “How to 
You Want.” Write TODAY, 


J.F. Jackson, Agricultural Ageat, C. of Ga. Ry 


261 West Broad Street, Savangah, Georgie. 











HARDER 
The'Quality” 


SILOS 


_——— 
Why buy a tub when you can geta Site? Why 
accept 2 substitute which only helds your corn 
when you can er Silo which preserves it 
and cenverts it into rich, succulent silage of gre 
mitt “gag Why not investigate the 
feeding velve of Harder Silage? Literature free. 


HARDER MANUFACTURING GCO., 
Box 1 3, Cobleskill, N. Y¥. 























the work of twenty men. We w: 
you to send our 3 year gusren- 
tee egeinst breakage and our 
free trial proposition Addrese 

W. Smith Co. 


* 20 Smith Ste. 
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ence has red 
it! The only stamp paller world equipped with Gen 
“Red Strand” Steel Wire Rope. Send for big — 
It's worth money to you if have only a -— stomps. Act! (25) 
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@=PAZENT YOUR IDEAS 


i ge 99.000 offered for certain inven- 
Book ow 





rough sketch for free reportas to patent- 
ability. Patents advertised for sale at 
our expense in Manufacturers’ Journals. 
Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 
CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Attys 
Estabiished 
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FREE == 


CHRISTMAS. DINNERS 
300,000 POOR PEOPLE 


Will be supplied by 





THE SALVATION ARMY 


Throughout the United States 
will help by i 
you _ pendins a aeaatien, no mat- 
Commander Miss Booth 


118 W. 14th Street, New York City 
Weatern States, Comm, Estill, 069 8. State 8t., Chieago 


AAA IES SEL, 
Farm Sewage 


By Dr. E. M. SANTEE 


In this volume on Farm Sewage the 
entire subject of the disposal of the 
sewage is presented in a most practical 
manner with sketches and drawings for 
the complete installation of such plants. 
The text matter is so clear, concise and 
complete that any man who has had any 
experience in doing the crudest kind of 
concrete work or the most elementary ~ 
kind of carpenter work can install his ~ 
own plant. The ordinary problems con- 
nected with sewage disposal have been 
discussed, the commonest sort of ques- 
tions usually arising have been answered, 
and the entire subject so clearly and 
simply written that any one who is in- 
terested in such a plant can follow this 
text and be certain that after he has in- 
stalled it it will do the work. The sew- 
age disposal plant should be on every 
farm and most scientific, re 4 
and inexpensive system is the kind 
vocated by Dr. Santee. 

Mustrated, SO pages, 5x7 inches. Cloth, ast, 50 cents 


315 Fourth Avenue New York 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


ZATEST - WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS . 


Cash or r~Wheat—, r-Corn-, -Oats—, 


1912 1911. 1912 . 1911 1912 1911 
7 a ‘ 48% 

-95% 54 

_ 55 

94% 47 

‘oie -50 

45 








At Chicago, wheat prices continued 
within a -narrow range and _ values 
tended lower early this ‘week, under 
indifferent demand. It seems to be 
a case of plethora in the _ world’s 
wheat markets, present and-prospec- 
tive. Western Europe evidently is not 
so badly scared as three months ago 
ever half crop conditions there. 

‘The domestic situation was. without 
special.feature, stocks of wheat mak- 
ing a normal increase in the public 

warehouses and flour mills. reasona- 
bly good buyer War talk in eastern 
Hurope has lost its force, and exports 
of breadstuffs from both Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts make a fair but not 
especially large total. Wheat for Dec 
delivery sold above and below S4c p 
ba, May S9@0c, No 2 red winter 
in store $1@1.01. 

Corn has shown relatively more 
character, the market averaging 
fairly steady. Prices continued well 
under 4%c all along the line and this 
was constructed as favorable to farm- 
ers who wished to buy fer consump- 
tion in the autumn and winter feed 
lots, under stimulus of high prices 
paid for beef cattle. -At New York 
the market was also easier. 

The oats market was fairly 
supported at the low -price level, al- 
though no material gain scored, as 
offerings were everywhere ample. 
Standard oats in store 31% @32%c p 
bu, Dec fractional discount. 

Barley prices cover a wide range, 
poor or badly stained, suited only to 
feed purposes, as low as 4Zc p bu; 
good to choice malting all the way up 
to T0@ 75c. 

Field seeds were in fair request 
but quiet, prices much as recently. 
Prime timothy was quoted at $4.10@ 
4.15 p 100 Ibs, Mar delivery sold at 
4.30, prime clover 18.25,  millets 1@ 
1.50. buckwheat 1.25@1.50. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPABED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 


well 





-~Hogs-, 


1912 1912 
$8.00 $6.40 
8.15 6.65 
7.80 6.40 
7.75 6.35 
7.90 6.50 


Cattle 


Per 100 Ibs 
1912 1911 





not considering the 
usual high prices paid for prime beef 
eattle at the time of the International 
live stock exposition, quotations for 
the past two weeks have kept up well 
on all grades. Early last week some 
‘prime steers, which were meant pri- 
marily for the International, were 
sold on the open market. These were 
largely cut-outs from loads entered 
im carload classes. 

The biggest share of the com- 
mon, plain and medium to good 
short-fed and pasture steers are meet- 
ing a fairly active market. A little 
more buying than usual was recorded 
in stockers and feeders last. week, be- 
cause of the presence at International 
of the large number of farmers and 
feeders. The demand was strongest 
for good weight feeders of a, class 
which sold at 6%c up to 7c and 74c 
DP Ib. 

During Nov hogs at Chicago aver- 
aged the lowest since July and prices 
showed a decline compared with Nov, 
1910, of $1.45 p 100 ibs. No day dur- 
ing the month was the price higher 
than 7,99, and the lowest was 7.6. 
The average weight, however, was 
lighter in. Nov than during Oct and 
heavier than Nov last year. Prices 
fer the first week. in Dec vibrated 
.Mostly between the 7% and 7%c 


mar 
Of: late: lambs -have-been finding a 
hetter outlet on the Chicago market 
than sheep, although: the latter have 
sold with fair-freedom. Orders for 
fat classes for outside. account have 
not been large, the local packers con- 
-wuming the bulk. The average price 
“@uring Nov for sheep was 4.05, or 
(Oe higher than Nov last year. Lambs 
» averaged 7.15 during: Nov or. a gain 
of. compared with Oct and 1.70 
be ‘than Nov, 1911. . Western 
hers sold as high as 4.65,-but the 
bulk went under 4.50, Ewes mainly 
eleare? at 350@ 
‘lambs sold above 7.85 and the bulk of 

wes offerings landed 7@7:50. 

_wes were quoted mainly at 2.75 
23.0. “with ‘some yearlings at 4@ 


At New York, Monday, Dec 9— 


‘barnyard 


4:10. A few native - 


_farmer’s son, produce 


. other con 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


closed with a rather. easier. feeling. on 
medium and common grades; on Fri- 
day steers were barely steady and 
slow; bulls and*cows steady.. Calves 
were also in Hight supply after:Mon- 
day,-and-ruled very-firm to close». The 
selling range for the-week was: Steers 
$5.50@8.25, oxen and stags 4.75. @ 8.25, 
bulls 4@6.75, cows .2,75@6.75,. heifers 
4@5.75, veals 8@12,50, culls 5@7.50, 
barnyard calves 4@5.50, fed 5.50@ 
6.50, yearlings 3.50@4.75, Fresh cows 
ruled steady at 35@ 75, 

Today there were 74 cars of cattle 
and 1282 calves on sale; .Steers were 
slow_and barely steady; bulls steady 
to strong; cows about steady for all 
grades, and there was a good clear- 
anee of the yards, Calves were in 
moderate. supply and trade active; 
veals were firm to 25¢ higher; other 
calves strong; no westerns on sale. 
Steers averaging 1014 to 1415 lbs, sold 
at 6.90@9.20 p 100 Ibs, including 12 
cars Va, 1014 to 1459 Ibs, at the 
range, 1 car W Va, 1061 lbs, 7.90, car 
Pa, 1034 lbs, 7. Oxen sold at 4.60@ 
8.25, bulls 4.25 @ 6.85, cows 2.65 @6.50, 
extra W Va _ cow 6.85, veals 12:50, 
calves 4@5.50, fed do at 
5.75 @ 7, 

Sheep were slow and weak on 
Wednesday last; closed a little firmer 
for good stock. Lambs ruled steady 
to firm on last Tuesday; prices were 
steady thereafter up to Thursday; 
latg# advanced 25 @50c, closing firm. 
The selling range for the week was: 
Sheep (ewes) $2.50@4.25, wethers 2 
@4.75, lambs 4@8.25, yearlings 4.50 
@550. Today there were 34 cars of 
stock on sale, Sheep were strong, 
and good sheep 25c higher; lambs ac- 
tive and fully 25c higher; all the 
stock was waiied. Sheep sold at 2@ 
4.50 p 100 Ibs, common to _ choice 
lambs 7@8,50, yearlings 5@5.75. Top 
price of N Y lambs 8.50, of Pa 8.50, 
of Q lambs 8.50, of Pa #50, of N Y 
4: nO. 

Hogs on light supply for market 
help up about steady on medium and 
heavy weights until Friday: pigs de- 
clined in sympathy with Buffalo and 
western markets, closing 2d@35c 
lower; light to heavy hogs fell off 10 
@25c Friday; closed a trifle firm. To- 
day there were 4 cars on sale; mar- 
ket was 10@20c higher, Light to 
heavy hogs sold at $7.80@8.10 p 100 
Ibs, good medium weight 7.60, 
roughs 7, 

The Horse Market 

Business ruled duil last week, 
very little. change in prices. Good 
business chunks were ge ne rally the 
best sellers from $225@275 p head, 
heavy drafters 300@400, sound, sec- 
ond-hand horses slow at last week’s 
ligures, 

At Pittsburg, 110 cars of cattle ar- 
rived Monday. Some of these were 
extra good for the Christmas trade. 
These, of course, sold higher than the 
ordinary run, one car averaging 
$10.60, Another car sold for 9.50, 
Average price paid for 13 heavy 
steers was 9.25, and a few fcy steers 
sold at 10@11, Other than the above 
named lots, quotations were wun- 
changed from last week, One hun- 
dred double decks of hogs arrived 
Monday, and heavy weights sold at 
7.80 p -100 lbs, heavy mixed: 7.75@ 
7.80, medium weights and heavy 
Yorkers 7 J. 75, light Yorkers 7.40 @ 7.60, 
pigs 7@7.25. Lambs were steady and 
higher Monday, selling at 5@S8c p Ib. 
Sheep were quoted as steady at 3@ 
4.50. Total receipts were 40 cars. 

At Buffalo, practically no change 
in prices from a week ago was re- 
corded in the live stock market Mon- 
day on beef cattle. Receipts were 
4075 head. Heavyweights sold slowly, 
but the market was steady on other 
kinds. Hogs-numbered 20,000 Mon- 
day, mixéd selling at $7.85@7.90 p 
100 lbs, Yorke rs: 7.80@.7.%, pigs and 
light weights 7.75. Total receipts of 
sheep and lambs were 20,000. Top 
price paid for lambs was 3.40 p 100°] ¢ 
lbs. Sheep ‘were strong, ewes selling 
at 3.75@4.25, wethers 4.50, year- 
lings 6.50. 


pigs 


with 


a 


Eastern Pennsylvania Affairs 
OLIVER D, SCHOCK, PENNSYLVANIA 





Farmers who succeeded in raising 
large flocks of turkeys are receiving 
very s&tisfactory prices. Hucksters 
in eastern Pennsylvania. pay 20 to 28 
cents a pound, live weight, accord- 
ing to condition and size. J, 
Walker of Montgomery county sold 
nearly 1000 turkeys at his Morris- 
town bazaar, at an average price of 
22% cents a pound, live weight. 

Concord. grange of Chester county 
recently held a fine corn show. The 
first honors were accorded to Edwin 
Cheyney, and the second prize went 
to J. J. Styer. These corn shows are 
a leading feature-at~ many grange 
gatherings and do'much good. Penn- 
sylvania’s corn crop. average is being 


+» imcreased year. after year. 


Ralph . Beck, a 
135 bushels 
of ‘corn an acre, while Miss Ruth 
Hildebrand, a farmer’s daughter, an- 
t, who tilled. the soil 


In York county, 


bl Monday. of last week receipts - with her own hands, raised 72 bush- 


were’ mroterate. Prices held - 
ap "Wednesday for: steers and bulis; 
eows early were steady to strong, but 


els. The average in Pennsylvania is 
about 40 bushels’ an acre: - 
Fourteen deer kitted by hunters in 


.Clearfield. county. were loaded.on an 
express car at one time and. shipped 
to various points in the state; “Dr 
Kaulbfus, secretary of the state ‘game 
commission, predicts that: this will 
be. the best hunting season -in many 
years, . Quail .continues. remarkably 
scarce, however, 





At Buffalo, home-grown potatoes 
65c p_ bu, cabbage $1@2 p 100 hd, 
cauliflower. 75¢c@1.50 p bu, apples 1. 50 
@3 p bbl, timothy hay 19 p ton, 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Six Cents a Word 
Read by 725,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist.. At a cost of only SIX 
cents a word you can advertise apything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
ag one word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot for- 
ward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements 
of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT” will be 
accepted at the above rate, but will be inserted in 
our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind 
will be allowed under this head, thus making « smal] 
adv as noticeable ag a large one. 

THE RATD for the “‘Farmers’ Exchange’ adver- 
tising is only six cénte a word each insertion. 

Address. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City 














LIVE STOCK 

BOURBON RED TURKEY me 

Golden Wyandotte cockerels 
SPROWLS & SLEMMONS, 


» Leghorns, 
cattle. 


Rose Coml 
nd Short horn 
a yeville, Pa. 





ORCH ARD GROVE SHORTHORNS—Young _ bull 
calves, thirty dollars each, LYMAN HOTCHKISS, 
West Springfield, Erie Co, 2. 





d Fishel rived 


POLAND-CHINA $ months’ pigs a: 
STOCK FAI 


strain White Rocks. EXCELSIOR 5 
Waterloo, N Y¥. 





months old $¢€ Service boars 


BERKSHIRES 3 : 
cheap, W. LOTHERS, 


cheap Pair driving 

Pe.wlack, Pa. 
REGISTERED 

Hampshire swine, 
tglen, P 


tglen, a. 





GUERNSEY 


oth sexes. 


BULLS registered 
JOSEPH KENNEL, 


American Agriculturist 


DOGS AND FERRETS 


FOR. SALE—Foxhound puppies, 17 months old 
Partially broken to foxes. Both” sexes. Roge>. Wil- 
Mams .* strain. Splendid ty>e, “vey © promis.ng. 
KINNELON: KENNELS, Butler, N ¥. 


FOX, COON AND RABBIT HOUNDS broke te gus 
and: field. and guaranteed. - If * you want good ones 
on at the right. price, write me. Stamp for reply. 

C. LYTLE, Fredericksburg, 0. 











OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED—Splendid 
income assured right man to act as. our’ representa< 
tive after learning our business thoroughly. by - mail. 
Former experieuce wnnecessary. we reguize is 
honesty, ability and willingness to learn a~ lucrative 
business. No soliciting oy traveling. Thig is an 
exceptional opportunity for a man in your section 
to get into a big paying business. without capital and 
become independent for life. Write at onee fer full 
particula.s. Address E. R. MARDEN, Pres, . The 
National Co-operative Real Estate Company, bel Sti, 
Marden Bldg, Washington, D C. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED 
360,000 protected positiong in 
than 40,000 vacancies every year. 
chance here for you, sure 
ee employment. Easy to 

822 No obligation. 
vc. 








BOOK iells “ about _over 
U 68 service. More 
There is a big 
“’" Is pay, life 

sk for weoklet 
EakL Hop PRINS, Waab 


San ~ 





GOVERNMENT POSITIONS open to men and 
women; $90 month; annual vacations; short hears; 
no “‘layotfs.’’ Parcels Post meang thousands ef pos- 
tal appointments. ‘Pull’ unnecess ny. Fa. merg eli- 
gible. Write immediately for free Mst of posit’ons 
open. ngs ~ 
ter, N 


_ ‘KLIN INSTITUTE, Dept J 19, 





WANTED—More men to prepare 
men, electric motormen aud colored 
experience unnecessary; teary reads, 
month; 500 wanted. Tuclose stamp, 
wanted. I RAILWAY INST, Dept 17, 
Ind. : 


as t+ emen, 
train perters: 
$50 te $100 
hame | esition 
Indianapolis, 


brake- 





GOVERNMENT CUSTOMS—lInternal ievenue, rail< 
way mail cle.k examinations oe soon. Get 
prepared by former United States civ] service secre< 
tary-examiner. Free booklet—O. PATTERSON GIVIL 
SERVICE St “HOOL, Rochester, N Y¥. 





internal revenud 
Prep’re mow, 
St Lowis. 


—_—— 
“ipa< 


WANTED—Railway mail, customs, 
and hones clerks. Examinations soon 
Trial lesson free. Write OZMENT, 107 R, 





mail cle i 
FRANK ty 
Y. 

i 
WANTED—<i + w $7 
Write "ME NT ‘ile F, 


$75 MONTH paid railway 
ome coming. Preparation free. 
UTE, Dept J 19, Kochester N 


GOVERNMENT FARMERS 
monthly. Free living quarters. 
St Louis. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


work in south dering 
Refer to B. 3S. Mieore, 
NEVIN, Has- 








_EXPERT PRUNER wants 
t E Terms reasonable. 


expert, Kulpsville, Pa. J. D. 








PONIES for Christmas. PAULINE 


Hook, Ct. No 17. 


SHETLAND 
SMITH, Sandy 





EGGS AND POULTRY 


WANTED—A central custom hatchery to hatch 
eggs for farmers and everyone in your section who 
wants chicks.. Most people don’t want to take the 
me bother to run small machines, and if they 
ean take their eggs to a hatchery and eali for their 
chicks, there is no limit to the business the hatchery 
can do. <Any Clean cellar and a Candee Automatic 
sectional incubator .are a:i that ig needed. Write for 
our free Custom Hatehing booklet vty eg yo ie 
structions how to start and run a hatcheiy. Ad 
DEPT F, CANDEE INCUBATOR & BROODER. "SO 
Eastwood, N Y. 





PRIZE-WINNING STRAINS—Fall bargain _ list 
gratis; Light and Dark Brahmas, Barred Rocks, Reds, 
White Wyandottes, White and Brown Leghorns. Year- 
lings and April hatched, $1.50 and upward. . M 
PRESCOTT, Riverdale, N J. 





POULTRY PAPER, 44 
date, tells all you want W 
management of poultry, for pleasure or profit; four 
months for 10c POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept 10, 
Syracuse, N Y¥. 


THE KIND THAT PLEASE— White Wyandotte 
cockerels—the big une: mi 00, $3.00. Also 
hens, pullets. OWNLAND FARMS, Ham- 
mond, N Y. 


mage periodical, up to 
kr aboute care . and 





South 





FOR 7 oy and Toulouse geese, Indian 
aoe ducks, Rhode -Island Reds. BAY VIBW 
POULTRY FARMS, Shelitown, Md. 





MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS—40-Ib _ stock 
Pekin ducks—like geese, half price this month, VAN 
ALLEN, Echo Lake, Pa. 





FOR SALE—Mammoth 
ning strain, large, perfectly mi: 
ERGAN, Montrose, Pa. 


sronze turkeys,. prize-win- 
rked. JAMES LON- 





FOR SALE—Mammoth Bronze vurkeys, satisfaction 
guaranteed. _Inquire of MRS FRED BYSAMAN, 
Moravia, N Y. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


ACRES, 10 cows, machinery, only $1008 eash 
required. An old man who has made money here 
wants to retire and splendid farm with compfets 
equipment will be turned over to hustling, respcugible 
mau on remarkably easy terms; wood alene, ich 
can be marketed during dull seasons, 

whole farm; great opportunity, cuts 

spring-wate ed pasture for 15 cows; variety of is 
8-room cottage, spring water at door, barn 46x54, 
poultry house, store house; if taken now pries ineludes 
10 cows, three heifers, 5 calves, 95 hens, wagons, 
milk wagon, dairy utensils, machinery, etc; all for 
$3000, $1000 cash, balance easy terms. Furthe- infor 
mation and traveling d‘rections to see this and ether 
splendid farms in all of the leading dairy sectious 
of the country, page 12, “‘Strout’s Fa'm Catalog 35,’ 
copy free. E, A, STROUT FARM AGENCY, Station 
1096, 47 West Sith Street and 170 Broadway, 
New York. 





120 





POULTRY AND FRUIT FAKM—40 ac es, $2200. 
easy terms. You can do all the work on t''s farm 
yourself and not have to divide the prouts with 
anyone; everything snug. comfortabie, e¢onvenigntiy 
arranged; ideal for poultry and fruit; app'e tree 
already bearing produce 40 barrels in season; enly 
three miles to R station, high school, creamery. 
milk station; loamy fielcs, cut 15 tons hay, pastere 
for seven cows; 2-story 6-room house, 40-ft tarn, 
poultry house, tool house; owner eld, going te Hyve 
with relatives; if taken now ouly $1260, easy terme. 
Further particulars and trave’ing direct’ens to see it, 
31, “‘Strout’s. Farm Catale 35,” copy free. 
Station 1096, E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY. 47 
West Sith Street, New York, 





OREGON ALMANAC FREE—144 peges, eTisiadl 
publieation of the Oregon state immigration comaais- 
sion. Complete and authentic information on every 
county of Oregon, its farms, climate and eppertu- 
nities. Special questions answered with* staking 
detail. PORTLAND COMMERCIAL CLUB, 

718, Portland, Ore. 


OUR CENTRAL NEW YORK FARMS grow fins 
crops with —-> profits, and they: are low 

now. Come see them, or send for ba’ gain . Bist. 
B. F. McBURNEY & CO, 309 Bastable Black, 








WHITE HOLLAND TURKEYS 
pington cockerels $1.00, collie pups. 
Perulack, Pa. 


40 THOROUGHBRED ROSE COMB Brown: Leghorn 
yearliig hens, 80c apiece. W. H. FLEMING,’ Glen 
Moore, Pa. 


Buff. Or; 
LOTHERS, 








bred, largest 
Cumberland, 


pure 


GIANT BRONZE TURKEYS, 
OGAN, 


strain, fine plumage. 8. B. 
Ohio. 


‘aere; easy terms; Climate ideal; no*t-ade; 


y » 2 . 


LARGE FARM WANTED with stock gnd ‘tov ia 
exchange for new apartment b:ock in “Boston, 
rented for $792 monthly. Will adjust difference® i 
price by cash or mortgagee HENRY J, STEINBERG, 
Webster, Mass, 


TEXAS RANCH 








valley: $.2 
old * age 
1527 Mon- 


5000 acres ’Frio 
MRS L, DUNHAM, 
Tex. 


reason. for selling. 
tana street, San Antonio, 





BRONZE TURKEYS, Sing’e Comb Brown Leghorn 
couuyrete. MRS J. M. BROOKMAN, Fort: Plain, 
} ° 


GOOD CITY HOME, Washington,-D C, (326602. 
just right for retiring farmer. Owner wants farm. 
G, W. STILSON, Care Sanitarium, Madison, Wis. 





BARRED ROCKS-—-Trap- nested stock, will please 
you, prices right. GEO GREENWALD, Hainesport, 


SOUTHERN NEW YORK FARM bargains’ along 
the valley of the Susquehanna, talog free. 
BILLINGS FARM AGENCY. Apalactin, N>¥ 








EXCELLENT guaranteed Barred Rock cockerels* $3 
ae. Lowest express. AG. McCAIN CO, Delaware, 





TOULOUSE GEESE, 0 I C pigs. . Fine stock, rea- 
sonable. JOHN E\,HEATWOLE, Harrisonburg, Va. 


COCKERELS—Buff_ Rocks and White Leghorns; 
fine stock. RELLE SHEPARD, Jamestown, N Y. 


THOROUGHBRED Mammoth Bronze ‘turkeys far 
sale. DENSLOW WELCH, Madison, NY. 


BARRED _ROCK: COCKERELS and pullets $1 to $2 
each. JACOB HERETER, Gettysburg, Pa. 


INDIAN RUNNER -DUCKS at farmers’. prices. 
EO WILLIAMSON, Flanders, N J. 


WHITB.ORPINGTON y 
ers. ABBPLL, Esperance, N Y. 


BARGAINS in White Lengshans. BR. H. MOORE, 
Nellie, 0. 




















hens, best of breed-, 





POULTRY SUPPLIES 


POULTRY RANDS, 25 
00 5c, é.-: $1, Samples’ f 


Montague 


for 206, 50, Ste, 8 500) 
FRANK 





€R088, 


AGENTS WANTED 

Wondertul little article 
chet. ~ Write 

8, 1008 Mhicd 


AGENTS—250% 
Sells like wild ‘tire. 
at once for sample. 
St, Dayton, O. 


AGENTS—I hare the two 
farmers. 


One _ especially 
COLB, tome. . Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
PHOTO-ENGRA YING, electro- 


profit. 
Can be carried tas 
H. MATHDW 





best selling artirie: 
Write now. A. 8. 








APPLE Banas FOR a a size, Det 
quality, fresh *way down ra .* to elase out. 
‘SAMUEL DEVEL. i. Pine Plains, N-Y.. 


WANTED— in (car Jets. Write 
or phone, - ON £°. WILAON  Pemmeboro, Wt Me. 


fee > 


TRA 
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THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 




















> New York Boston Chicago 
1912.. ~38 o> 38% 
1911.. 37% 36 
1910., 32 32" 284 
1909.. 35 35 
Butter 

' ‘According to the last report of the 

' National waréhousemen’s assn, issued 

| Dec-i1, in 39 of the larger  ware- 
houses, butter holdings were 39,132,- 

| 366 Ibs, against 30,544,169 at the same 

time last year. 

| | At New York, the price for choice 
| | ¢cmy butter in large lots in tubs still 

| continues high, about 38c p Ib being 
the top of the market. The first of 
this week, for the first time in the 
past month, there was a little sur- 
plus of good quality butter. Due to 
high prices and scarcity of choice 
butter, consumption has fallen off. 
This does not mean that less butter 
is ysed, but consumers are content 
with the grades, Miscel- 
laneous lots OL .« fr are quoted at 
~9@36%c, atate dairy 24@35c, 

At Chicago, the butter trade con- 
tinues good, both as to demand and 
receipts, All descriptions are being 
taken, either on local or consump- 
tive account or to fill outside orders. 
Prices continue high The price on 
choice cmy butter in large lots im 
tubs continues to be about 36%c p Ib, 
with miscellaneous lots quoted at u2 
?34ce. Dairy buiter is in fair de- 
mand, selling at 25@3lc, 
~ At Elgin, Dec 9, butter was quoted 
at %ec lower on a firm market. 
Creamery sold at Boc p 1b, 

At Columbus, cmy butter 38c p lb, 

« dairy 33c. 
j At Albany, emy 35c, dairy 33c._ 

At C'ncinnati, cmy 39c, dairy 25c. 

At ‘* .acuse, emy 37%c. 

‘* nore, emy 37%c, dairy 23c. 

a 4, cm) 37c, dairy 35c. 

. burg, emy 39c, dairy 28c. 
i Cheese 

At New York, the cheese market 
is steady to firm on all descriptions 
and trade is modcrate September 

$ makes command ic p Ib with diffi- 
culty; daisies are held firmly at that 
figure, with some out-of-town orders 
being filled at 18\4c, skims 12@14\c. 

At Chicago, the cheese market is 
slow, although stocks are not large 
in any line. Because of a firmer feel- 
ing in the country, cheese is held 
more strongly here. Twins are quoted 
up to 15% p Ib, daisies, young Amer- 
i and longhorn 16 Swiss 17@ 
181%4c, limburger 15%2c, brick 16c. 

GENERAL MARKETS 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 

\ from. store, warehouse, car or dock, 
From these country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers an advance ig usually 
secured, 

Apples 
( At New York, the apple market 
i continues dull and receipts are heavy. 


| in the smaller size fruit of each va- 
riety, there is a tendency to drag. 
Cold storage Greening sell from 
$2.50@3.50,with small sizes ranging 
from 2.75@3, common. storage stock 
from 2@2.50. Baldwin are selling at 
1.75@2.25, with cold storage King 
from 2.75@3.25. Winesap is quoted 
at 2@4, Spy 2@3.50, Ben Davis 1.50 


@2.25, Twenty Ounce 2@3, Russet 
1.25@1.50, western box apples 1@2, 
Beans 


At New York, trade is generally 
quiet on all kinds of beans. Marrow 
holds about steady, while small white 
kidney have an easy tone. Red are 
unsettled. Marrow beans are quoted 
as high as $5.85 p 100 Ibs, medium 
4.50, pe a beans do, red kidney 5, 


lima 6.% 35. 
Eggs 
The national warehousemen’s asan 
reported on Dec 1 that the holdings 
»f eggs in storageein 39 of the largest 


warehouses in the country was 1,670,- 
35) cases, At the same date a year 
ago, the holdingsewere 1,528,981 cases. 

At New York, receipts have been 
heavy from the south, southern Pa, 
N © and Va. Storage eggs are dull 
nd weak. Fresh gathered are quoted 
ip to 29c p doz, white hennery 5c, 


rown 3dc, storage 22c. 
Hay and Straw 

At New York, the hay and straw 
narket is generally steady, and there 
Ss somewhat of a freer offering. Prime 
imothy is quoted at about $22.50 p 
on in large bales, No 2 21, No 3 20, 
lover mixed, light 21, heavy 19, rye 
traw 17. 

Potatoes 

At New York, potatoes are in lib- 
ral supply and weak, with outside 
igures full and high. Some western 
,otatoes showing ordinary quality 
range low. Bermuda potatoes are - 
fair- gdemand,~ the outside quot on 
belt’ eu ROS cp p. tbl; Va an Mia 
late- in- bulk. 2@2 


Pp 1 4 men Lise 2 ts 


= r' « 


THE LATEST, MARKETS 


ome a 


\ Send No No Money 
~~ Make Your Own Terms 


We don’t ask you to senda penny, mak make any "any deposit 
or obligate yourself in any way. Simply try a King Sani- 
tary Separator in your own home or dairy for Ten Weeks 
Free, just as if you ownedit, test it with warm or cold 

milk, and if it doesn't separate all the cream right down 

to the very last drop in finer condition and do it easier than 
any otherseparator on the market, bar none, then return 
it, at our expense, the trial costs you nothing, 


Cleanest, Simplest, Most Efficient, “bsetwte” 


The KING skims warm or cold milk more eaedins easier ay 
“- separator made, of . Positively never defeat- 
a. @ skimming contest. Strong, durable, runs very irecly; has 
provements including our improved separable disc bowl, 
ne machine to clean, all parts readily accessib!e. No nooks of 
corners to gather or bold dirt. After ten weeks Free Trial, it 
‘ou decide to keep it, you can take all the time you want to pay. 
TOR in all sizes cost you only one-haif as much as agent's ma- 
Buying direct from our factory saves you all the expense of the agents, salesmen, stores, wagons, etc. 
liberal offer ever heard of. 
Should any part of the King Separator prove defective in ma- 
= : . aes terial or wor!:manship during the entire life of the machine, 
we'll replace it with a new and perfect part absolutcly free of all cost to you and y all — charges, 
thi factory stands back of every KIN ING Separator. 


» Send for Free Catalo at Once. 


King Ser arator Works BUFFALO, NV. 


(ROUGH WEATHER ARCTICS | 


No cloth about this “~Corn Belt”? to get foul and ill- 
smelling. It is all rubber from toe to top—pure long-wearing 
We challenge any maker to put out a better arctic, 
Iti is water-proof to the top of the bellows tongue. It’s light 
as is consistent with strength and durability. 


2.25, western L25@1. TS p 150-1 bag, 
southern How sweet 272.50 p bbl, 
Jersey 2.25@3.25. 

Mill Feeds 

At New York, the tone of the mill 
feed market is weak, western spring 
bran in 100-Ib sacks sell at about 
$21.85 p ton, standard middlings do, 
Ted dog 28.60, linseed oil meal 35.50; 
brewers’ meal $1.19 p 100 Ibs, grits 
1.20, flakes 1.65. 

Onions 

At New York, no improvement is 
notea in the onion market. Supply 
continues excessive and state (Or: ang 
Co) red or yellow sell at 40@75c p 
100-1) bag, state and western white 
B0c G $1.50, red 40@75c, Ct valley yel- 
low 75c@1, .red 1.50@2 p bbl, white 
2@5, pickle 5@6. 

Poultry 

This was not a very successful tur- 
key year. We had heavy spring rains 
soon after the hatching season, which 
caused many to die. We have ‘just 
about half a crop, but they are bring- 
ing much better prices than last year, 
20c p Ib in feather, and 25c dressed. 
In my immediate vicinity little at- 
tention is paid to turkey raising so 
there is a scarcity,of eggs from pure 
breeds, but they are a few flocks of 
Bronze, Bourbon and Holland.—[K. 
P., Wilmington, Va. 

At New York, trading is fair in liv 
poultry. Prime heavy fowls are about 
steady, chickens dull and weak. Fowls 
are quoted up to 14c p Yb, chickens 
do, roosters 10%c, turkeys 17c, ducks 
l5e, geese 14c,.guineas 65c p pr, 
pigeons 35c. Trade has been rather 
slow in dressed poultry, due to stock 
arriving in other than prime condi- 
tion. Fresh-killed turkeys are quot- 
ed up to 24c p Ib, broiler chickens, 
milk-fed 28c, corn-fed 23c, fryers, 
milk-fed@ 18c, corn-fed l14%c, Va 
milk-fed broilers 15@23c, roosters 
lle, spring ducks 15@18c, geese 124 
1l6e, prime white squabs weighing 6 
to 10 Ibs to doz $2.25@4.75 p doz, old 
guineas 5) @60c p pr. 


Vegetables 


The cabbage market continues to 
lack snap, and business at New York 
in the yards is mostly out of cars at 
S$6@9 p ton, according’ to quality. 
New York state shippers ask 6.50@ 
7 for Danish seed, paying 3@32.50 at 
loading stations upstate. 

At. New York, beets show some 
firmness and are quoted at T5c@$1 p 
bbl, or $1@1.50 p 100 bchs, carrots 
5Oc@$1, cauliflower, long-cut $1@ 
2.50 p bbl, short-cut $2@6, state cel- 
ery 1507400 p doz stalks, eggplants, 
Fla $1.50@2.50 p bx, Va lettuce 15@ 
35c p bskt, Fla 50c@$1, near by 20@ 
50c, Md lima beans $4@6 p bskt, pars- 
nips $101.25 p bbl, Fla’ peas $2@4 
p bskt, Va radishes 50c@$1, marrow 
squash 75c@$1 p bbl, Hubbard do, 
Fla white, new $1.50@2 p bskt, Va 
spinach 60c@$1 p bbl, white turnips 
35@7T5e, rutabaga 500/90c, Fla toma- 
toes $1.50@2.25 p carrier. 





Country Produce Markets 





At Cleveland, apples $2@3.-75 p bbl, 
choice white potatoes G0@65e p bu, 
veets 40c, carrots 50c, No 2 ¢ed 
wheat 1.08, No 3 ycllow corn 65c, 
oats. tee hogs 7%c p ib, lambs 
6% @7T%c, wethers 4c, calves 11%c, 
steers 5%c, heifers 7c, cows 5%c. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
fowls and chickens 12% @14c p Ib, 
apples $2@3.50 p bbl, potatoes 40@ 
We p bu, timothy hay, large bales, 
19,50 p ton. 

At Pittsburg, fcy potatoes 65c p bu, 
cabbage $5 p ton, cauliflower 3.50 p 
bbl, beets 60c¢ p bu, celery 35c D doz, 
apples 2@2.50 p bbl, No 38 new corn 
5l%ec p bu, No 1 timothy hay 17.50 
p ton. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, corn 62c 
p bu, oats 48c, rye Tle, bran $23 p 
ton, middlings 28.50, timothy hay 16 
@20, milch cows 20@65 ea, veal 
calves 7@8c p lb, hogs 8c, eggs 45c 
p doz, chickens and fowls 14@15c p 
lb, potatoes 2 p bbl, apples 1.50@3. 

At Syracuse, eggs 48c p bu, corn 
90c, oats 46c, potatoes 65@ Tic, squash 
$15 p ton, er hay 20. 





Three Systems of Cold Storages are 
commonly used for fruit. |The am- 
monia system, carbonic acid gas and 
calcium chloride. Ali are chemical 
storages, but in a region where natu- 
ural ice can be obtained cheaply, the 
calcium chloride gravity system seems 
to be much cheaper than the two 
first, and equally good. The ammonia 
system has to be pumped at a pres- 
sure of 200 pounds to 400 pounds to 
the square inch. Both these require 
expensive duplicate machinery and 
high-priced engineers night and day, 
while the calcium chloride uses cheap 
machinery and ordinary help. G. H. 
Powell, formerly with the United 
States depantment at Washington, an 
expert on cold storage, says the cal- 
cluyy ehloride grayity: system is: the 


_bpst ‘for ‘fidvthern ' lotafities. 
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b adh KING SANITARY SEPA 
—-- prove our claims, we make the most 


-Life Long Guarantee 


‘This is your opportunity to save money. 
advantage to read our descriptive catalog immediat 
























CORN BELT ARCTIC 


is strengthened, reinforced, protected at the “strain and wear 
i The heel is extra thick a.d tve has gum knurl cap, 
ear it over regular shoes. Has four steel straps strongly 
attached. 11 inches high. 
This is an ideal shoe for farmers’ rough, wet,sloppy work in stable, 
barnyard or field where a high rubber boot is not needed, 
Ask your dealer for the Beacon Falls Cross Brand in 
all rubber Footwear. If he hasn't it—write 
us his name and ask for Booklet Na 17, 


ee ——_—— 
i rs 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE CO. 
Beacon Falls, Conn. 
Nerw Yorrx Curcaco 


Boston 
106 Duane St. 307 W.Monroe St. 1 Con.St. 
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Gasoline Going Up! 
Gasoline is 9c to 15c higher than 
eoaboil. Stiligoing up. Two 
il do work of three / 


Comes all ready to run. 
, churns, separates milk, grinds feed, 
jan t. 


buy an a omens, ti you a = ney-saving, power-saving 
It as ye are ‘mat your pelghben 
Extra-Low Introductery 


c oly posts 
to write, you get Bpecial 
(13 


Bets on Engine Works. 370 Belbevue 











ROSS SILO 


We use Guaranteed Long Leaf Yel- 


any other wood, except ¢ 
I possibie grade 


the Rees Ste hes features that 
cams 40 naive @ gad ota, 
FULLY GUARANTEED 
to be as represented. = 
rexginineall. Write for hte 














THE BEST es 


you can give any intelligent person is this book 
which is the newest and latest on the one sujectb 
of most universal interest. 


|New Phenomena in Gold 


Are revealed for the first time, together with many 
other new conditions of vital import in the great 
work by Herbert Myrick. now fust published— 


Co-operative Finance 


Greenbackism is dead, free silver is dead, pational 
bank notes as such are nearly dead. Aldrich bill ib 
dead as a door va'l New credit instruments, ¢ 
gold reserves and co-operutive federation pow make 
possible 


The American Monetary Method 


Championed by Editor Myrick for the American 
people. It includes people's wvational co-operative 
banks and a national land mortgage bank for each 
state; also similar co-operative beunking institutions 
under state law. This policy will build up agricul 
ture, benefit all business, make all farmers prosperous. 


A Nobly Made Book 


The COMPLETE work consists of 6 
chapters, over 50 titles, nearly 450+ sub- p - rin 
illustrations (inserts on plate paper). 

INDEX of 2000 references. 


The Color Work 


is unique, startling, convincing. @ne chart alone, ia 
four colors, is worth the price of the gomplete work 
It shows from 1864 to 1912 mutual relationship of 
reserves, business ag Shown by bank clearings, money 
in circulation, gold supply, commodity prices, tariifs 
and foreign trade. 

Many kindly cartoons at 00} humored ‘= 


PAGES—Each of its generous poses is 
ingres. A oy size). 
P ew - quay. soft finish, ea” 9, gye, 


Tt . “richly 

BINDING— rae COMPLETE WORK fs ebsto 
ound iu cloth and boards, green color, ster . g@- 
gold. PRICE $2.50 NET. 

ABRIDGED yey (omits 4-eoloret *h)'*y 
bound in heavy paper covers,. effective desigu on front 
in gold and Diack. PRICE $1 NET 
is book —_ at aight. It offers a rare HARVEST 

N A 


FOR AGE 
Orangs Judd Company, eee 
: enc - pene $Y. 


fe WEP e7 As serpy a 
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WITH LIVE STOCK BREEDERS 








Qsve Srocn Geto Aeeacecwrarive 
ETHAN A. HUTCHINS 





Red Poll for Dairy and Beef 


B. AUGSBURY 


©. J. Adams of Monroe county, N 
¥, secured five first and three second 
prizes on his six Red Poll cattle at 
the Monroe county fair. His leading 
eow won a prize for the best dairy 
eow of any breed at the fair. While 
in common flesh she weighed almost 
1200 pounds. This animal was then 
yielding 14 quarts of milk twice a day. 
Frem this 1% pounds of butter is 
made. 

Mr Adams prizes his cattle very 
highly both for beef and for dairy 
purposes. The herd is almost entire- 
ly a winter dairy. The rations con- 
sist of hay, corn silage, grain and 
malt. The silage is cut when the 
ears are’in the glazed stage. Mr Ad- 
ams always plans to have. suflicient 
eorn matured before frost so the 
grain may be included in the silage. 
Grain feeds are given as mash: twice 
a day, two quarts to a cow. Silage is 
also few twice daily. 

The Red Poll Mr Adams claims. has 
ah advantage over many dairy breeds, 
because at any time a cow will sell 
for beef at $30 to $40 a head more 
than a small animal, He can also 
make much quicker and larger gains 
on his veals than is common with 
most breeds. His calves sold for 
breeding purposes .bring $25 to $75 
according to sex and pedigree. The 
veal calves bring about $20 each. Mr 
Adams also claims that: the animals 
are good pickers and will keep fat on 
®&% pasture that would cause many 
other breeds to shrink ané@ grow thin. 
In other words, for food consumed 


and the care required he finds they. 


bring him a good profit. 


Beef Herd Pays for Itself . 


J. H. MYER, SUSSEX COUNTY, DEL 





Beef raising is profitable. Yet if 
it is not studied, if all points are not, 
carefully considered; and details not 
watched, it is very easy to sink. quite 
a tidy sum in a bunch of steers. But 
while with good pastures, ease of 
raising grain and securing good bal- 
ancing foods the east is able to con- 
tribute to the supply of the eastern 
markets, it is somewhat of a riddle 
why’ more eastern: farmers’ do not 
raise beef cattle. We can get cattle 
ready for the block as easily here as 
they can in the: west, and we’ have 
sertainly as good demand for what we 
produce as they have. On our farm 
we raise beef cattle, but ours is large- 
ly. a breeding herd.. Some of our 
neighbors raise ‘beef cattle for slaugh- 
ter and make a success of. it. 

We started in: the cattle business 
with Holstéins “in 1902, but the same 
year we changed to Aberdeen-Angus, 
paying $250 for a heifer*and $125 for 
a young bull. Later we purchased 
tiye cows. and four calves for $700. 
Two of these were grades and were 
afterward sold-to a neighbor at grade 
prices. . In 1903 we purchased 19, for 
$3375. Four in this lot cost. $200 each, 
and were of excellent blood. A few 
of the bunch were grades, and these 
were sold to the butchers. In 1904 
we sold a grade cow and two calves 
tor $150.. In 1905 we sold four calves 
for 

In 1906 we sold grade calves to a 
buteher for $87, and one cow for 
$125. That year we spent $45 for ex- 
pressage, $7.50 for registration on 
stock, $20 to join the Angus associa- 
tion and $173 for. advertising. In 
1907 we spent $18 for registration of 
calves, but sold seven bull calves for 

old one calf to butcher 
two cows and, calves for 
expenses for herd books 
sistrations of calves $27, 
had amounted to $790 
t calves; $900 for eight 
lot, and $1005 for an- 
13 head, 
1909. we sold all the 
ck at public sale for 
young cattle at a pri- 
BOT. 
wort. from. $3. to $5 a 
section, .ands I estimate 
t produced 
! for cattie and all’ feed- 
i ved, most of which was 
zMgcu v. farm. ~ Our’ cattle, be- 


four of which . 


balances ex-: 


sides paying for this, had netted us 
$3997 clear profit, and we still have 
a herd of 32 of the best blooded An- 
gus that can be produced. In 1909 
we startec-in the horse business and 
only kept the cattle as a side line. 
We always keep from 25 to 30 head, 


and since our herd has become some- | 


what noted 
every year. 

In raising beef cattle for beef I 
would not raise registered stock for 
the meat market, but would secure 
a registered bull to breed on 
or common cows. The cost 
paring cattle for the block 
if silage corn is made the 
of the cattle ‘rai.er. -We plant the 
corn thick for silage, 2% 


of pre- 
is slight, 
mainstay | 


2% feet apart 
each way and 18 inches in the row. 
This gives more ears and leaves. We 
certainly can raise silage corn in the 
east, and as we know by experience, | 
can get from 10 to 20 tons to the ecre. 
Beef. cattle fed on it will fatten in an 
amazingly short time. We fill one 
silo with green pea vines and another 
silo with sweet corn caps, which is as 
good or better than the vines, and 
costs just about the same. Our cattle 
get very little roughage besides these , 
in winter and early spring. 


we make a larger profit | 


grade | 


overtaxed. When all. the cattle. had 
been watered, he would switch off 
the pump and connect the cream sep. 
arator, thereby releasing the engine 
of one duty and putting it to an- 
other. When the churn was full of 
butter, he would begin to grind grain. 

The milking required close atten- 
tion.. The cows had to be fitted to 
the machines; they milked quickly 
and you had to be changing the ma- 
chines often. After having the milk- 
ing machines properly adjusted to 
the cows, there were always a few 
minutes before changes. 








CATTLE BREEDERS 


‘Oakhurst Farm 


AUBURN, N. Y. 
A. L. BROCKWAY, Prop., Syracuse, N. Y. 
(HERD FOUNDED IN 1000) 


We in choice 
aT, heifers Brea a Netter calves. Panne of these calves 








| are sired by a grandson of Belle Korndyke, she being the 


| 
| 


In addi- | 


tion to what available roughage there | 
is on the farm, some purchased con- | 


centrates like cottonseed meal or glu- 
ten can be fed. 

All in all, beef raising is certain to 
grow in importame in all sections 
east of the Mississippi, and even Ww’ 
moderate prices it will be profitable. 
Surely steer feeding doesn’t call for 
the long hours and close attention to 
details that dairying calls for. When 
the cry is for more meat and more 
beef, it can best be met in the east. 
The man who can’t make a success 
raising beef eattle in the older east- 
ern states should not go west to do | 
it, but should seek another occu- 
pation. 





Easy Way to Do the Farm Chores | 


THEODORE W. ELY, NEW YORK 


Farm work at its best is 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


hard, With | 


what ingenuity the farmer can light- | 


work might be called effi- 
Several years ago it was nec- 


en that 
ciency. 


essary that I quit the city and go into | 


the country. I communicated with a 
friend who had 130 acres in New 
York, a large dairy farm in Oneida 
county. 
was worth, which 
was green, absolutely 
farm work; willing however, 
learned quickly. In a few 
was doing my. share of the 
Under ordinary. conditions I 
not have been of any use, especially 
with the milking. . I could not milk 
by hand, and became tired. before 
long, and wasn’t strong enough to 
do the very heayy work. But here 
is where my story changes. 


wasn’t much, I 


work. 


The man I was working for had 24 
atten- 


cows to milk every day, and 
tion of all. the other animals together 
with all the other duties that* come 
under the-head of chores. . Most of 
this work was ‘done with the aid 
of a small gasoline’ engine. Our way 
was easy. The gasoline _operated> a 
vacuum pump that would work two 
milking machines, -therehy milking 
four cows at once... Already you have 
divided the milkingstime by. four; 
to figure. the machine milking .from 
four teats at onte; while a man’ could 
only milk from two, 

The water-pump.s was so arranged 
that by pulling a lever one automati- 
cally forced the engine to pump wa- 
ter into a barrel that was connected 


every two cattle. When 
to start the cream separator, that is, 
when enough milk had- been taken 
from the cows to warrant the cream 


I was_taken. on for what 1} 
ignorant about | 
and | 
months [ | 


would | 





not) 


ibs. each. 
FRANK MURRAY 
with a bucket: placed at the heads of |} 


| Holstein Bull Calves 


it was time | 


separator running- continually without | 


becoming. dry, another.leve. woulda 
be pulled; and thée,sepafator would 
run with a steady movement... The 
system was appHed when we wanted 
to.use the churn for butter, or. when 
we wanted to use the grist mill for 
grinding corn, or to cut a load of 
cornstalks; or start the grindstone or 
to saw wood for the kitchen: 

Our farmer friend.studied his inne) 
line engine. . He -knew ‘exactly how 
much work it would do. without being | 





| gg EO 


|for sale 


granddam of the two 37-Ib. cows. Others are sired by am 
premier herd sires, Milk & Butter King and King Segis 
| seve. The Milk & Butter King has twenty official reco: 
ad one of = wg: the World’s record Threowes ca 
= a ss ass mil oxo seven — ont oe ty 
*, m nm seyen days and 106,383 
ts chinty aaye. ai Gases 4. R. O. dams. 





EAST RIVER GRADE)» 


HOLSTEINS 


5&O cows just fresh. @@ cows 
due to calve in October, Novem- 
ber; good size, large producers. 6@ yearling heifers 
| from reg. sires. 40 two-year old heifers. we 
due to calve in the spring. A few extra nice Guernse: 
cows due to calve soon. cows are g 
are the LE type of igh-Grade Holsteins that can 
be raised. B, ah TER, Dept. A, Cortland, BN. ¥. 


| 0 0 Head registered | 0 0 


HOLSTEINS 


Bred and developed for constitution, 
conformation and production. A good 
herd from which to choose a bull. 


John C.Sharpe,Meadow Brook Farm,Blairstown,&J. 


aa U L Born myers + 0 1912, 


A strong, growthy fel- 
low. His three nearest 
dams avera 
days. His 


over 30 pounds butter, 7 

an is a daughter of Pearl of 

| the Dairy'’s Joe De Kol in the semi-official. 

His sire, Sir Ormsby Korndyke Posch. 
EZRA HOLBERT 

LAKE, ORANGE CO.. NEW YORK 


From A. R. 0. Dams 


with records of from 20 to 26 lbs. butter 
in 7 days as 3-year-olds. We are offerin 
pei calves—sired by a bull from a $2. 

. dam. 


oO. JI. GODFREY & COMPANY 
Pennelliville, N. Y. 























Pontiac Korndyke’s 


SON ‘HEADS THIS HERD 


Bull calves all gone, but we will have more ase fast 
as our cows freshen, and they will be grandsons 
of the greatest sire, living ordead. We will 
sell a few good young cows at very bi] 


: 
CATTLE BREEDERS 


Star Farm Holsteins 
Special Offerings for Dec. 


20—-Reg. Hol. Male and Female Calves, 
bred in the purple, $75 tc $150 per head. 

40—Reg. Hol. Heifers, basta pringers, 
$150 per head and up . 

GO—H. F. Cows. 

75—High-grade H. F. Cows and Heifers, 
. $45 to $85 per head. 

st coel, “Cut te olin extend ait tokeee 


HORACE L. pmeonaee 
Dept. G, a, ‘N. ¥, 


Our Holsteins 
Are Producers 


Selected and Tuberculin Tested 


Can furnish a carload of large, young cows, 
fresh or nearby springers. rices right. 
L T. and C. A. WELCH, West Edmeston, N. Y 


A Splendid A. R. 0. BULL CALF For Sale Cheap 
fire, Admiral Gelsche Hamilton, No..55722. Bis dam. 
ol Bi A.H. 0. recard 594.5 bs 
days. She is a dam of 

petty Hamilton, 29.13 Ibs. butter in 7 days. and a sis- 
ter of Hamilton Beauty, 31.22 ibe, butie:, and 
Bertha Hamilton, 27.44 Ibs. butterin 7days Dem. of 
calf, Farmstead Madge De ke. Po. Fors § Her dam, { 
Second Lass of Oneida 3a, 515.7 Ibe. pil #pe@ 21.724 
Ibs. butter in 7 days, 10, Le ps \ 
This calf is a fine "in dividual, well marked. ice . 
$45.00, registered, ferred and : 
BRADLEY FULLER, UTICA, N. ¥. 
\ | 


100 High - 
ranging in age from 3 to 6 years, large an 


Holstein Cows 
nicely marked and heavy producers. These 
cows have milk records in the past year of | 


from 8000 to 14,000 Ibs. Every cow is tuber- 
culin tested and guaranteed to be perfect 


in every particular. 
V. D. Robinson, Edmeston, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN nes 
BULL S te semcce} 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, N. ¥. 


GREENWOOD HER 


OSes adr Bir bull born Dec. 16th, 1911. 10 nearest tested dex: 
ire, King Lyons Spofford, 4 of whose Ly 
LL, 44. Dam, 16 Ibe. at 2 yrs. 3 mos. Another bora 
by Lith, iwi “whose 10 nearest dame av. %.79,; he b 
ire as 






































From 
30-lb. sires 














ere 
extra fine individuals. gis buys re choice. F.O. B. cart. 
Cowe and heifers in calf to eng ie one ry and King 
ide Pontiac Korn dyke (the best son of P.). 
FABIUS, N. Y. 


E.H. KNAPP & SON - 
Hazelhurst iercictci tive $20 


up, according to.age and breeding, sired by Westside 
Lad ose dams have official butter: moeceae ae 
follows: “Three of his nearest dams average 29 44 
in seven days, milk 510 lbs., per cent fat 4.6, i 
of his four nearest dams have records of over 30 Lbs. 
in seven days, 107 Ibs. in thirty days, nearest 
danis average 25.57 Ibs. in seven days. 

‘CIAL—one male and heifer calf for $95.00. 


Write your wants to 


H. H. Wickwire Hubbardsville, N. Y. 








Hi. G. GATES, Canton, Pa. 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 


All 
young, nicely marked and due to 2 
days. If you want good ones, come and 
sée these cows. - 


F, P. SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N. Y. 


























Chenango Valley i 
Grade Holsteins 


50 HEAD of nicely. marked, well grown, owe 
and three year old heifers, bred to Re 
tered bulls... Also. high-grade’ heavy~- milk aa 
young cows due to calve within the next three 
months; prices right. Tuberculin 


F. J. HOWARD, Bouckville, Madison Co., N.Y. 
ORCHARDALE STOCK FARM 


ours H. F. bull calf, ah, bere 3 aa a bee vou nearest 
ame average over 27 rT. re King Hengerve' 
, NO. 60972, whose dam and grandam have ovér 80 
Write for price and padiares. 
West Winfield, N. Y 








cage had Sine oat 
a 

to $50.00 each if taken sd ate Si ; 2 Fy mee 
Ibs. butter A. R. O. “Grand Dam $3.31 The Calves’ dams sre 4 
heavy producers of high breeding: 3 R. Foster, Owege,N.¥ 


FOR SALE ¢ Rost ctr see 


e — Dame well bred fe: “gy | 
inter, These heifers are on 





told montaset ape’ They = wa grown. and the P price f for 





For Sale .20, Bestest cows 


and some fine yearling nate. 

ers, also a few heifer calves and a carload . of 

bulls “nig old enough for service. I also-have.-38 
ine 


B-grade ye vine Be heifers. and.75 Grade 
od kind that produce 

1000 fos. of milk per year rand oe: 

JOHN R. FROST UNNSVILLE, N. Y. 


mi ae. 
ance ona Tow. Herd 





developed 

uv Ooe born Nov. 20, 1911, one half Bebo well deve!- 

‘ood size. Price $75. This bull ig peedy rs service 

at once. e have others for sale. NES, 
Locus Stock Farm, New movin, N.Y. 


LAKESIDE HERD HOLSTEINS 
— young bull at a moderate price. 

eendateed wt othiclal ba. ching. ee “y- wey — 

A. R. O. butter records w 





four 





récords average ibe. 
A. E. POWELL, 904 W. GENESEE ST., SYRACUSE, a.f 


HEAD YOUR HERD 
with a Grandson of King Sezgis 


orn Oct. 29th, 191 A. vi large for Mostly white. 
Straight and right Dam’ presord, ats Ibe. butter in 


1. A. STANTON & SON, New Woodstock, N. Y 


Hinchey Homestead Offers for Sale 


bare Tioag. "Van iten Cipse “A. BO, 
K on 1D 
= Sele Calf Hise. white than black, large and 
grown. Bend for price and pedigree. 


w.$. HINCHEY, P.O. Box 729, _ Rechester, N. Y. 











Come see them a 
ROWN SHOTHRRS, bee al ‘Daley Farm, Canten, N.Y. 





‘GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS 


ae i eur epringors. large, well marked, 
e' stock, both 
sexes, any age: Write for prices. 

Reem teed on J.D: LEACH, PROP.. CORTLAND. B. Y 





begs ye esa 





| Great opportunity to buy a highly bred yearting 


HOLSTEIN BULL 


cow which has an A of over A yds. 
fatter $n 8. 100 tive, paftic iso large way 
record. Nd. 


. ©. BRILL, Stewartev me. 
ja Feb. ii, 1912, fine individual 
oe . Sir Verman 


eet ae 
ae, aaa anon 8 Sate ee . 
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BREEDERS 
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BREEDERS 












Jenningshurst Stock Farms 
Towanda, Penna. 


‘The greatest son of Pontiac Korn- 
dyke (dam, Pontiac Rag Apple) now 
heads our herd. Holstein bull calves 
from A.R.O. dams of superior breed- 





Read show records of my herd boars and bay from winning ancestors whose blood lines represent the true Duroc 





PALS PRISCE—Grand 


JACK’'S — a 
Champion, Ohio State Fair 


Champion, lndiaua State Fair 


JOE ORION = ll Re? a 


r 





Choice females are being bred to above boars. 


Write for information. 
CHARLES F. SPRAGUE, Bex 10, Lima, Chic 


Herd immune from cholera. 





State 
har 


DUROG JERSEYS fii: Senos 


pion herd atW.V ar tate fairs 1912 Ni 
to sell now. Bovking orders = Spr ing pigs. N 
sett Turkeys. K. B. MARTIN, Stouts Mills, 





agan 
w. Ya. 





by State Fair champion. The big growthy kind, young 


























FAIRVIEW FARMS HERD---BULLS IN SERVICE 











P aating Kornd } 
a the only ac Lady 
a) they and Rag Appl is ke, antl¥ 80 id 








iam and 8 ad 


whose dam and sire’ 





sire +44 12¢ laughters with 7-day records above 80 pounds each. Rag Apple Korn- 
of th ea hha 


fror 
have 7 Tday records that average 83.61 lbs. each. 
ocam average 81.80 each for 7 days. 


dyke, 38.02 Ibs. butter in Tdays and 166.92 Ibs. in 


Kor 


n this herd for $6000. Sir Johanna Colantha Gladi, 







Fairview Korndyke Lad 2d, 





0 x 
t I 
0 Se i rm 4 i i fer calves and heifers an cows in calf to the above bulls, and I will offer any- 
°o thing I nerd, with the exception of the herd bulls, for sale. Write me your wants, 
l E. H. DOLLAR ~ - - - ~ Heuvelton, New York 
a ey 
OrIor icmor 1A0EI0 fo) — {e] 














MILANHURST FARM 


est sons of Pontiac Korndyke, and whose dam 
is a daughter of Hengerveld DeK |, also a 3-4 brother to the King of the Pontiacs. 
please you and the price is right. ELSBREE, 


corndyke Abbekerk, one of the | 


wi to K 


© Thése heifers. will 


offers—ten Holstejn heifers, 
coming two years old, nicely 
marked and well grown, bred 


JOHN L 





AVISDALE FARM—HbDolstein-Friesian 


All leading families— Pontiac Korndyke at head of herd—Fighty 


Cattle 


head to select from. 
da 


HARRY B. DAVIS, Chester, New York 








[AYRSHI RES netner Craig Spicy Sam Imp. 5927 


Netherall Good Time Imp. 11447, of the noted 
get were first at National 


Brownie family, whose 
Dairy Show, 1911—Broc kton, 1911. 
White Beauty’s Monarch 13089, Sox 


13,789 pounds of milk —658 pounds of butter 


is 
, an 


of 
Auchenbrain White Beauty 2nd with a record of 


BRANFORD FARMS, GROTON, CONN. 


HEADED BY 


Auchenbrain His Eminence Imp. 30764. First 
two- pome He at National Dairy Show, Chicago, 1911. 
wmoor Robinhood . 13485, grandsoa 
of Netherall Brownie 9th, record cow of the breed, 
with 18,110 pounds of milk, 958 pounds of butter. 
Stock of Both Sexes for Sale and All Ages 








mi 








cul 


Heavy Producing 


HOLSTEINS 


Tuberculin tested by Bureau of Animal In- 
ome for interstate shipment. 
You wake no mistake in buying this kind. 


M. J. PECK, Cortiand, N. Y. 


bei 











WUNTRY LIFE FARM OFFERS FOR SALE TWO BULL CALVES 
red by Pontiac Boreas oy a son of Hengerveld De Kol 
02, the leading sire of U orld. Pontiac Boreas has 20 
i R.O. dau shters and the fir st to »ur to be tested as thyee-year- 
lds averag: d over 23 Ybs. butter in 7 7 days. No. 1. - Born Sept. 
. Ss, 1912. All white except afew b lack spots on head and neck, 
al ery straight aod handsome; dam is Country Life Cornucopia 
c pe Kol, 18 16 th. daughter of Rage ic Cornucopia Johanna Lad. 
Price, wi-l: all papera, $70. No.2. Born Oct. 29, 1912. Three- 
. fourths white 
F’. Getsy Bee's Betsy D with an A. B. O. récord of 19.646 Ibe. butter 
Pp: from 499.9 tbs, milk.in7 days. I have three of her daushters 
in my herd. Price, with all papers, 
“MARRY BD. WHEELER, Prop., 





West Winfield, 5. Y. 


oOo. 

€ 

Stevens Brothers Company, 
Liverpool, N. Y. 

* have issned a Fall Cataiog of some Bighty Hol- 
stein Cows and Heifers they are offering. This 
is well lilustrated and four generation charts of each 
animal are given. stter send for your copy at once 
and. make your selections. The quality is high | 
and the prices rixzht. 


Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
The Greatest Dairy Breed 
Send for FREE Illustrated Booklets. 
Holstein-Friesian Association, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 


FOR SALE—HOLSTEIN BULLS 
at. Reasonable Prices, All bulls — have 
3to8 30 lb. weekly butter reeord dams in 
their pedigree. Address C. S. AVE aL, 
YATES HOTEL, SYRACUSE, N N. 

















Do you need a HOLSTEIN BULL CALF? | 


have them; queiey a price are right, 
send for pedigree and pri 


PIERCE BROS., WARREN, R. 4, OHIO 
Maplewood Farm offers a few ball calves from 


record cows. All good indi- 
viduals and nicely marked. 

At $35 to $50. Also ‘e 

Segis Butter Boy 42123. F. H, White, Rubficld Springs, 8.Y. 





two yearling bulls sired by King 





REGISTERED HOLSTEINS | 


80 head of cows and heifer calves and bull calves, some | 


nearly ready for service, at prices below actual value 
to reduce herd before stabling. W rite today just what 
you want. F. #. Thomsen & Sen.Fairview Farm.Holland Paiten,¥ Y 


GLADSTONE STOCK FARMS 





JERSEYS 


sfFOR SALE 





, straighton back and very blecky built; dam is | 


AUCTIONEERS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


at the W orld’s Greatest School and become independent. 

Winter term opens December 9th—the Monday follow- 
ing the International Live Stock Show. Tuition includes 
| four days’ free admiasion to the Show. Write for cata- 
| loguetoday. You can ea firet-class auctioneer. 
We have fourteen noted instructors end lecturers. Address 


Orval A. Jones, Mgr., 2870 Washington Bivd., 
Chicago, Ill. Carey M. Jones, Pres. 


| HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 








Raz . ° 1 | stock for sale. Prices reasonable Send for circular 

Apple ing and type for sale. D. MH. DREISBACH, P. 0. Box 187. Kingston, Obie 
Korndyke W. Worth Jennings, Proprietor DUROC BOARS 

If you need a boar, [ can supply you with the 

Dean Knickerbocker, Manager best at a price you ean afford to pay. Females 

allsold. Renick W. Dunlap, Kingston, Ohio 

—— OE0r —aOLior 10=i0rc— ACEIOL HELDON FAR Registered Derews 


Pigs of both sexes. 
Rest of breeding. 
OXFORD, N, Y. 


Bred Sows. Service Boars. 


Cc. E. BARNES, 
3. MeLaughilin, 


Durocs : Pisacantville. 


SIX FALL DUROC BOARS 
Duroc and Poland China Spring Boars, Sows, open or 
bred, fall pigs at farmers’ prices. Recor ~y one herd 
boar, Orion Chief Boy, 39s4l, by Orion Chief, 13338. 
o. PF, McDowell, Piain < ‘eye Ohie 
pyRO Ths. 


Yeari ings ond 





20 service boars, wt 
lings, wt., 





Box E, 
Ohio 








C-JER Twenty Service Boars— 

$0.00 and up. Weight 160 
f by mee ‘ as boar weighing #0 Ibs. 
mmuned from 


Choiera. Yellow Spgs., 0. 


HIGH-CLASS DUROCS 


Open sows or gilts. Boars any age. The prolific kind. Stock 
guaranteed as description or returned et my expense. 


GEO. W. BOLDS, BRYANT, IND, 


Woodland Dairy Durocs 


Prize Winners. W. 


Large Berkshires at Highwood 


We have for sale service boars, brood sows and 
pigs, allages. These are sired by Berryton Duke's 
Model, the boar that headed the first prize herd at 
the Royal in 1909, Highwood Duke 75th, a half 
brother to the Grand Champion boar at the last 
International, and other boars of equal merit. 


H. C. & H. B. HARPENDING, Dundee, N. Y. 


WHITE HORSE FARM 


. Berkshires 


We specialize in shipping trios—unre- 
lated— Mated from blood lines 
to produce results. 


W. W. Blake Arkcoll, Mgr., Paoli, Pa. 





‘ez red. Pigs all 
MICHAEL, at: E 








Pics of both sexes, also service 
bear 1 year old from N. Y. State 
E. Bowen. k, F. D. Ne, 3, Syracuse 





























| Adirondack Farms 
Glens Fails, N. Y. 


The greatest Breeding Estab- 
lishment in the East. Cham- 
pion Stud of Percheron and 
Belgian Stallions and Mares. 


Catalogue if interested. 
‘Jupiter 
Chief 


POULTRY BREEDERS 












The Champion Yéarling 
Belgian Colt in five 
States this fall. I am 
offering stud colts of 
equal quality. 

M. A. DeWITT, 
Binghamton, 





A 2 to 3 mo. old pig given for 
a few hours of your s spare time. 


Berkshire or Puroc. Send stamp 
for en oe. =— 
Penna. 


Lake View Berkshires | ™ 


Pairs and trio unrelated 
F. W. HUTCHINS, DePeyster, N. Y. 


to work. 


Dunnstiieae, Pa. 











DUROC-JERSEYS | 


e| SUNNY BANK FARM BERKSHIRES 


Both Sexes; Masterpiece and Longfellow 
. r- iegistration fre, 
ehampton, N.Y. 


bred sows. Prices reasonable. 


A. F. Jones, P.O. Box 117, Bridg 





1 Yearling Heré 
g Sows, bred 3 
santville, O 


LARGE POLAND-CHINAS. 
Boar, 15 Service Boars, Fall and 
open. L. C. McLaughlin, Plea 


EART’S 
DELIGHT 
FARM 

FOR SALE—Chester White 
and Large Yorkshire 


boars, ready for im- 
mediate service. 


W. H. Miner, Chazy, N.Y. 


POLAND-CHINA SWINE 






















Young sows. Bred sows, boars and young 
igs not akin; popular breeding out at 
Boars, Fairbanks and Independent. - 

E. Z. METCALF, JEROMEVILLE, O. 





Fancy Poland-Chinas pinot cic tron 

pigs, not akin,from 
best Registered stock with pedigrees, #15 a pair if sold before 
Dec. 2%b. 8 nd money by check or P. O. order. Alsoservice 
Boars sod Sows bred for sale. G. 6. HALL, Farmdale, Oto, 


| Nixon’s Big Smooth Poland-Chinas 


Are growing in 90 states, | yoy P 
| boars and sows = 35 ve breeder of regts- 
» pox A, Lebanon, © 








tered P. C's. L. C. Nikon. | 


ALFALFA LODGE YORKSHIRES 








mported stock, short fyee. Extremely prolifie 
Superior none. Order ¢ pring pige now. 
‘air prices. net waat you pa: 
tbat coumts. dG CURTIO, Bes SY, ROCHESTER. Bt T. 
Witlam 


ne 2see Onondaga Hill Stock Farm 


Dealers in Large and Improved Yorkshire Swine 
Best on earth ONONDAGA HILL, N. ¥. 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale. 
Samuel Johns, Wilmington, 0. Box 198. 


MULE FOOT HORS. * 


nn “ons. ber prices i info 
LONG BROTHERS 


Ohio Blae 
CHAMPION HERD OF UNITED STATES 
Also Shetland Pontes, of all ages, and Goats for sale 
JON Ht. DUNLAP, Box B, Witiamspert, Gble 








Lanect Suse 
a 


oe Ohio 








's Form, Mule Foot H. have won more First 

than any herd America on 
all ages for sab A sired by or bred to my 6 State Fair First Prise 
Winning Males Prices low, quality high. Write for prices 
and information. Chas. A. Thompson, Letts, Ind. 








BERKSHIRES 


to book orders for Nov., Dec. and Jan pits, not akin 
from prize winning sires and dams. $10.00 each 


H.5S. TILBURY, Route No. 1, Union, New York 


boars and gilts, ready 


One yearling gilt, June | 


O.1.C.FALL PIGS 


Now y sense for one. Ry ae. 
8 reasonab Quality A No. 1 
F.c. W HITE 





Two choice boars farrowed February 2d. April 
and May pigs, ~~ sex; also one tried year- 
ling boar. 7S ERR, COLLINS, N. Y 


BERKSHIRE S| 


icseates. N. ¥. 

O. LC. and CHESTER WHITES 
March and April pigs, either sex 

best of breeding, goed individua}s, —— aan 

EUGENE P. ROGERS, Way ville, N.Y. 





“DON’T BE A CLAM” 
HE records seem to prove the me fruit they took into the 
Ark were “Preserved Pairs.” What a circus little Shem, 
Ham and Japhet must have had when they got into their 
mother’s closet, but don't forget they oe had a Pair of S. c. 
Wh. Leghorns, from Darlington of cours 


| Darlington Egg Farm, Alfred P. Edge, Box Hi, Darlington, Md 





CARTER’S MAJESTIT STRAIN 


Ss. - LEGHORNS 


| Buy your cockerels here from one of the world’s 


| greatest laying Strains. EZRA C, CARTER, Marathon, 5.¥ 





LEGUOoRWNS 
| | Moyer’ 8 TN Br <x N HUNNER DUCKS 
Food Hoppers 
Cireutar and oriad for a 2¢ stamp. 


| Grant Meyer, Fort Fiain, N. ¥. 





Fawn and White Choice stock with an egg record second to 
Indian Runner = ©". $3 net profit each the lest vear. Prices 


DUCKS re sasonable. DAVID MN. HAMMOND, Rt. 5, 


CORTLAND, 8. Y. 
Woodside Poultry Yards 


|FOR SALE 
no culls, all eel 


| J. M. CASE, 





75 Cholee 8. €, White Dechora 

Cockerels from @ strain bred 

~ 4 white eggs, and many of them— 
Write 


stock 
GILBOA, N. Y. 





Chsice, nore Hatched Barred 








. Bull and Heifer Calves from Imported stock an and Buff P. Kock and W hite Wy- 
‘1 2 andotte C an also Pullets. 
: arge producers Gladstone, New Jerse¥ | Strong, vigorous breeders. aay adennmeniites 
a z ..B. BUCKLEY of Beliview Farm, Senate coke, NY Di. S.C. MOYER, LANSDALE, PA. 
too iflers RVOYANT’S 
»] GUERNSEY BULL, SEQUEL, A few more of those fine 8S. C. 
et Himported “1; heat bys [Sequel’ @ Mor wogram, dain, Clairvoy ¥ White Leghorn Roosters. 
an is bi tn the pur size onc ‘0 
markings, and was dropped Rov. A ioe This is a ate as y 99 no ak on or “i tor oo _— ~~ 
bargain for sone one. JOUN 1. BOWER, Ming Ferry, N. ¥. 
BREEDERS 


1856-Riverside Ayrshires-1912 


Bull caives from record cows and Imported 
sires,gt farmprs’ prices. Have won more prizes 
thep any herd ip, mlied States. , ¢) yeviay 
J. Fi CONVERSE &' CO., Wéedvitis, nN. ¥. 


ys: Stepan $pd, Hackney Potter. 





SWINE 


Ham pshires 

, Boars, Giits. boar, and. 

sow pigs unre ; a 
ed. sows scree nes oe f 







» Are now offering a ve ood lot of ewes and 
80 |: rams asorrabl sae 





Ready for 1 





Yearling Rams of the improved, bloc 
Write for prices. 


Dr. Sargent F. 





1P BREEDERS 


Snowcroft Hampshires 


& Prime - Ewes and 20 
ky. well-wooled type. 
See N. Y. State Fair winnings. 


Snow, 713 University Block., Syracuse, N.Y. 


912 trade, 





Pinehurst 
Shropshires 


Won at New York State Fair, 1912. all first 
prizes, champion ram and ewe in both Open 
and American classes. Sixty rams sold 
by August 16th this year at an average price 


Best Breeding 
Flock in 
America 


of #30 

WE ARE OFFERING 70 ewes, 1, 2 
and 3 year olds, same breeding as these 
rams. Let us start you right with some ewes 
bred to opr great stock rams, the sires of 


winners. Also 15 early ram lambs 
ready for service. 


Write for catalogue and information to 
HENRY L. WARDWELL, 
Box 10, Springfield Centre, N. Y 





Ht 





Bellwood Farms 
Shropshires 


GENEVA, N. Y. 
Property of Katherine B. Lewis 


400 hich-class animals to select from. 
Average clip, 1912, 10 lbs. 
Address all correspondence to 
ALFRED G. LEWIS, Agent 
Geneva, New York 














MPORTED SHROPSHIRE 
We ofter excellent bred tg lambs and 
rams at low prices, Best o NX 

PENSHURST FARM, NAP Lg 





mality the bes 


ewes and ewe Iambes. 
ulton,. N. 


Prieee be Jesse I. Carrier, 


FAIR VIEW SOUTHDOWNS 





‘at re: & — Ewes all bred to an 











| imported . Adene’ rite 
} description. ora SECOND, 8, £.0.35,. 


for. .prieps, aa 
Trupaasborg, WM. ¥ 


SHROPSHIRES. 


si | DORSETS” 


- 


ie 


—_— 


SHOW Sms 


| TROQUOTS FARMS 
OFFER FOR SALE 


bake | Waldo ©. Johnston, Agl, wememrat New. 


| 








“FILE. Moms Weiwe gupbele ees Ser 
e 

Re | seitaow Pend onee! —e 

type ramen, ) A core. 

sapenamapeanGa S, Mreteeit, Mary Begatagton, 1. 
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Before Christmas 


MAGDALENE MERRITT 


Now comes the white snow mantle down 
\nd hides the fields so bleak and brown. 
The hardwood trees against the sky 
t'plift their leafless branches high, 
While nature in expectant mood 

seems prophesying something good; 

So short the time that bringeth near 
The happy Christmas of good cheer. 


ilow gay the children run to school 

And quick obey each stringent rule! 
With bright heads bent above their books, 
Right merry every scholar looks 

With side-long glances here and there, 
And hopeful thoughts that wander where 
old Santa Claus packs up the things 
Chat every gladsome Christmas brings 


Then hurry up, good mother, bake 

The doughnuts, pies, and rich nut cake, 
Till full your pantry shelves will grow 
With toothsome goodies, row on row 
There flanked by clear cranberry jell, 
\nd small plum puddings steaming well, 
Che fattened ,goose is stored away 

To ripen until Christmas day. 


And in a hamper, deep and wide, | 
Pack close and well what goes inside 
Vor gifts like these that love doth send 
To greater health will ever tend; 

Sinee food touched by your finger tips 

3 magic to another’s lips. 
‘hus each small portion sent 9 
Will wonders work on Christmas d 


vay, 


2 


At the Christmas Season 


STEARNS 





lL. DD 


It is time, my friend, if you have 
not already done so, to make up your 
(hristmas list. Put love and thought 
into it. Wave every gift you send 
suitable—the kind of a gift you, your- 
-elf, would be glad to receive —if you 
would feel, when the season is over, 
a satisfaction with your efforts. Don’t 
buy, or make, useless bits of trump- 
ery that are of no earthly use to any 
one and merely take up room for a 
vear, when they can be passed on to 
another unfortunate victim. 

We have almost lost sight of the 
true meaning of Christmas. We for- 
vet that when, in that far-away cen- 
tury, the Christmas season was 
eshered in by angel voices singing 
their hymn of praise, sending their 
hoessage ringing through the whole 
earth, it was—‘And on earth peace, 
ood will toward men.” And we 
make it a season of hurry, anxiety, 
debt, in striving to keep up with what 
we are pleased to feel are certain 
obligations. 

“For unto you is born this day in 
the city of David a Saviour, which is 
«(‘hrist the Lord.” 

Friend, this year let us try and re- 
member to, first of all, get the Christ- 
mas spirit into our hearts, and then 
make of the Christmas season one 
we shall like to remember—one some 
other soul will like to remember. 

Don’t go into debt. Don’t make of 
the season, which was meant to be 
one of peace, a nightmare because of 
debts that cannot be paid for many 
weary months afterwards. Be hon- 
est enough, and courageous enough, 
to do only what you know, in your 
heart, you can afford to do. Don’t 
keep your dressmaker or your house- 
girl, or your landlady, waiting for 
vhat is her just due in order that 
sou may make a2 gift that seems to 
you appropriate. For when you do 
that you are spending money which 
is not yours, and which you have no 
right to spend. 

Make your list early, and do your 
chopping before the rush begins. If 
vou wait until the last moment you 
are so tired out at the end that you 
have small heart to enjoy the day. 
it is a hard time in many ways, even 
though a beautiful time also, and if 
you get your shopping done early you 
are not only helping yourself, but you 

» helping, more than you can rea- 
lize, the women and girls who work 
long hours in the stores all through 
the Christmas season. 

It doesn't hurt 
teughtful and kind. 
the girl behind the counter is tired, 
that her feet ache—-and, most likely, 
her head also-—-and while you can go 
home and rest a bit, she has to stand 
there day in and day out, from early 
morning until late at night. Be 
thoughtful. Smile at her, instead of 
frowning. She will serve you far bet- 

r, and it will leave a touch of human 
cheer in her heart. 

Make up your mind, as well as you 
an, what you are going to buy and 
}ow much money you can afford to 
— and then keep within the 
limit. 

It is a pretty idea to, 


anyone to be 
Remember that 


one year, 


make it a handkerchief Christmas; 
another year, an apron Christmas or 
a tie Christmas; and so on. It saves 
much worry and planning, and thes 
gifts are always acceptable. A plain 
linen handkerchief, costing twelve 
and a half cents, is far more pleasing 
than some bit of useless trumpery 
which costs more but amounts to 
nothing. 

Do your gifts up daintily and be 
sure they arrive on time, for that is 
half the pleasure of a Christmas gift. 
Don’t wear your temper to a fine 
edge and your eyes to the point of 
blindness by doing fancy work morn- 
ing, noon and night. Better far try 
the above plan and see what a com- 
fortable Christmas you will have 
And if you have had sickness—extra 
expense from any cause—and cannot 
where the money is coming from 
for even a handkerchief Christmas, 
then have the stamina and ba 
to stand by what you know 
ind good sense. Write loving 
of Christmas cheer and good 
send them forth, Any friend, 
worth the name of friend, 
such a greeting far more thar 
gift that has caused 
discomfort. 

But, beginning this 
vhy not 
gift each 
sad, and 
need not 
something that 
soul courage and cheer, It 
a savor to the day that, if 
not already tried it, Christm: 
never brought to you before. 


see 


ckb 


vou x 


make a resolve 

vear to 
and 
necessarily 


Someo 
poor, alone 
cost 


mone 
shall give 


Rattles for Baby 


MAE YY. MATIAFFY 





A dainty little gift for a baby, re- 
quiring but a few minutes’ work, is 
pictured herewith. It is made from 
a 5 or 6-inch embroidery hoop, five 
tiny bells, two yards of baby ribbon, 
and a very small portion of a skein 
of white Germantown yarn. The 
yarn is crocheted over the hoop, or- 
dinary slip stitch being used. The 
ridge made by the stitches is kept on 
the central part of the outside of the 
hoop, giving a pretty rib-like finish 
to this surface. These stitches must 
be kept very compact, completely 
covering the wooden hoop, the yarn 
thus forming a pad which prevents 
any likelihood of the hoop injuring 
the baby. 

From one side of the 
separate rows of chain 
carried, fan-fashion, to 


five 
aré 
opposite 


hoop 
stitches 
the 





are 
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side, the ends being finished off with 
a bell, The crochet hook is run 
through the shank of the bell and 
the stitch brought through as usual, 
no extra stitching with, needle and 
thread being required. The end of 
the yarn must be secured tightly, 
and then hidden in the _ stitches 
around the hoop. At the point from 
which these rows of chain stitches 
radiate a bunch of loops and ends 
of ribbon, pink or blue, is arranged. 
The loops may have a single knot 
ted in the oval, if desired. 

Other rattles are made 
fashion, oval hoops being 
preferred, the hoops may be covered 
with ribbon, white, pink or § blue, 
wrapping it closely all around, so that 
the edges overlap each time; Ribbo. 
then forms the spokes also. The 
spokes may also be made like those 


in similar 
used. If 


in a wheel, crossing through the cen- 
ter from side to side, six or eight be- 
extra 
the 


A Debatable Point 


bell or a knot of 


center, 


ing used. An 
ribbon finishes 





letter 


ago by a 


was sent mime 


farmer’s 


following 


weeks 


The 
everal 
wife: 
At the the state fair I became in- 
terested in the of some 
who were sitting on a bench 
neal one of the large buildings, 
After taking up several topics their 
conversation turned to the passers-by, 
and one said: 
‘*‘T wonder 
wives always look so 
death, Older, too. 
them out anywhere.’ The other 
turned and said: “I'll tell you why it 
is—they are worked to death. There 
aren’t twenty farmers out of one 
hundred who are what I call good 
to their wives. They make them 
wait upon them and do all of the 
heavy work, and never show them 
any of the little attentions that a 
city man does his wife.’ 

"Well, I wish I was a farmer’s 
wife a little while,’ said the other. 
‘’'d show him his duty, and he would 
wait some upon me.’ 

“A farmer’s wife sitting in a cor- 
ner near by, too tired to move, 
breathed softly ‘amen.’ 

“If courtesy is ‘being good to 
women’ the farmers do err, for they 
not as courteous to their wives 
as city men are. Why? For years 
I have been trying to find the rea- 
son, We know the farmer loves his 
wife, Is it because his work ‘is so 
heavy that he doesn’t realize what 
a woman can stand and how she 


conversation 


women 


farmers’ 
tired—tired to 
You can pick 


why so many 





A Quickly Made Present That Would Please the Small Baby 


* potatoes, carrots, parsnips, 


appreciate a little of the 
courtesy a city man _ shows his 
wife as a matter of course 
Or is it because the farmer is so lit- 
tle used to society’s ways, and sv 
afraid of being laughed at, or hav- 
ing it said that he ‘babies his wife?’ 
1 was a farmer’s daughter, and mar- 
ried a New Yorker and afterward «a 
farmer. The conversation of these 
women was only my thoughts ex- 
pressed. Can we not have a discus- 
sion on this theme?” 

If any of our readers have opin- 
ions on this subject and care to send 
them in, I'd be very glad to print 
them, regardless of which side they 
defend. There is undoubtedly much 
to be said on both sides, 


THE HOUSEHOLD EDITOR. 


The F. monn Table 


HARRIET COOPER 


would 





These are based 
tual experience and 
by one woman doing 
for a family of 
Sunday 
PREAKFAST—Oatmeal with cream 
browned potatoes, ham and eggs 
bread and butter, griddle cakes and 
syrup, coffee, 
DINNER—C hicken 
4anacaroni, n 


menus on 
can be 


the 


my ac- 
prepared 
entire war) 
tive 


with 
turnip 
baked 
coffee 
cold 
with 


fricassee 
shed potato, 

celery, pickles, warm biscuit, 
Indian pudding, sugar cookies, 

SUPPER—Escalloped potatoes, 
meat, warm baked apples 
cream, sponge cake, coffee or cocoa 

To many oatmeal with cream does 
not sound exceptionally good, espe- 
cially for Sunday breakfast, as 
something a little better than the 
week-day meals seems to be expected 
on Sunday, but we have found that 
vat flakes cooked in a double boiler 
for twenty-four hours, salted to 
taste, with a little top milk or cream 
stirred in just before serving, becomes 
a delight on a cold morning when 
served with sugar and cream, 

Lrowned potatoes referred to are 
cold potatoes sliced thick and deli- 
cately browned in drippings, bacon 
fat or something similar. 

Did you ever notice how much fur- 
ther chicken will go if served with 
plenty of “tixin’s’’? I find the extra 
trouble of preparing the side dishes 
more than repaid by having left-over 
chicken to utilize the following day. 

When preparing the potatoes for 
dinner it is a simple matter to pare 
those for supper, and but a few 
minutes are required to prepare 
them and the apples for the oven; 
they then require very little atten- 
tion in baking and are so much more 
satisfactory for supper than the us- 
ual array of sweets and cold viands. 
All things taken into consideration, 
they make really less work and are 
more economical than the cold lunch 
that is prepared the day before. 

Monday 

BRRAKFAST—Corn meal mush, po- 
tato balls, browned salt pork, coffee. 

DINNER—Beef en casserole, bread 
and butter, tea, apple pie, 

SUPPER— Baked potato, 
loaf, baked squash, cake, 
or coffee, 

The potato balls are made from 
the cold potatoes left from Sunday’s 
dinner, The salt pork is soaked over- 
night, wiped dry, the next morning 
floured and put on the back of the 
range to cook slowly, turned occa- 
sionally and the grease drained from 
it. Cooked in this manner and ‘served 
on a warm dish, it is nice’y 
browned, crisp and 


chicken 
sauce, tea 


very much un- 
like the ordinary fried pork, 

When I want to wash Monday 
morning I tind it very convenient tuo 
have a casserole. dinner. I usually 
buy a shoulder clod, a piece of shank 
or lower round, and it is more eco- 
nomical to buy enough for two or 
three meals, 

Cut meat in 
square, sear in a 


about 1 inch 
very hot pan. Flour 
the inside of the bean pot or som 
other covered dish, put in a layer of 
the meat, sprinkle with rice or pear! 
barley, then a few pieces of bacon o1 
salt pork, etc, until the dish is filled 
Add salt, pepper, celery salt, an on 
ion and cover with water. Pake in 
a moderate oven two or three hours 
Sometimes by way of change I add 
etc, cut in 
thick slices, and we think it a very 
savory dish. Venison and chicken are 
also delicious served in this way. 
My chicken loaf is chicken left 
from day before’s dinner, chopped, 
mixed with boiled rice, milk, cream 
or butter seasoning, and baked slow- 
ly for about one-half an hour. When 


pieces 




























December 14, 1912 
I put the rice in the double boiler 
{ put in enough so there'll be plenty 
for the following morning’s break- 
fast too, 

Tuesday 

BREAKFAST—Rice, boiled 
creamed codfish, coffee. 

DINNER—Beef pie, mashed potato, 


potato, 


creamed celery, squash pie, tea or 
coffee. 
Suprer—Creamed potato, maca- 


roni with beef broth, baked corn, tea 
or coffee, cake, sauce, * 
The beef pie is part of the piece 
used for Monday’s dinner, likewise 
the beef broth the macaroni is 
baked in. The celery is the outer 
part of the bunches used for Sun- 
day's dinner. Squash for pie was 
left from Monday’s supper. 
Wednesday 
PREAKFAST—Oat flakes with cream, 
warmed over meat pie and potatoes, 
coffee. 


DIN NER—Boiled ham, potatoes 
cooked in broth, beets, johnnycake, 
tea or coffee, berry pie. 

Suprer—Potatoes escalloped with 
cheese, escalloped tomatoes, omelet, 
tea or coffee, tapioca pudding, 
sponge cake. 

Thursday 

BREAKFAST—Hominy with cream, 
codfish balis with salt pork, coffee. 

DIN NER—Ham croguettes, baked 


potatoes, beets, tea or coffee, steamed 
pudding. 


Suprrr—Frowned potatoes, hom- 
iny cak« fried carrots, tea or coffee, 
eake, sauce. 

HAM CrROQUETTES—One cup chopped 
{cold boiled) ham, two cups warm 
mashed potato, one egg, salt and 
pepper, two tablespoons cream, roll 
in egg and cracker crumbs, Fry in 
aeep fat, 

HOMINY CAKES—Hominy left from 
breakfast chilled, cut in slices, grated 
cheese and butter sprinkled on top, 
browned in oven, 

Friday 

BREAKFAST—Corn meal, boiled po- 
tato, creamed dried beef, coffee. 

DINNER—Salmon loaf, mashed po- 


tato; péas, tea or coffee, baked corn- 
bread, custard pie. 

SupPreR—Creamed potatoes, salmon 
cakes, baked parsnips, muflins, warm 
gingerbread with whipped cream. 

Saturday 

BREAKFAST—Cereal, 
Sausage, coltlee, 

DINNERB—New 


potato balls, 


England boiled din- 


ner, pickles, tea or coffee, apple 
pie. 

SUPPER—EBaked potatoes, baked 
beans, brown bread, warm apple 
sauce, fresh' doughnuts, tea or cofiee. 

Three meals a day lose their ter- 


ror when I try to make something 
extra good out of ordinary materials. 





Into Winter Quarters 


" ELIZABETH OSWALD 


Sometimes we think we are get- 
ting past the period of premature 
old age, but before we congratulate 
ourselves too much, it would be well 
to visit some of our country friends 
who are past forty. In days gone by— 
at least we think they have gone by— 
when men and women arrived at the 
age of fifty, and often before that, 
they considered themselves hopeless- 
ly aged and dropped’ the active af- 
fairs of life completely. When a 
woman became a grandmother, she 
expected to pass the rest of her days 
knitting’ and pafching and such quiet 
tasks that she could accomplish in 
am arm chair, while her husband 
considered himself equal to the 
“ehores” or did nothing. Of course 
there were exceptions to the rule, 
but fifty was usually the dead line. 
Nowadays it is impossible to distin- 
guish the grandmothers from the 
young .women, and men of. seventy 
and eighty pride themselves on their 


activity. 
But all over the country thriity 
country people are getting ready to 


go into winer quarters, and are 
thanking.their lucky stars that there 
are groceries enough in the store 
room, meat in the srmokehouse, veg- 
etables. in the cellar and canned 
fruits on the swinging shelf to tide 


them. over until fair weather comes. 
With mail at the door and the tele- 
phone to call the doctor in case of 
sickness, they consider themselves 
snugly housed for the winter. And 
they .are snugly housed—too snugly 
for their own good. There are el- 
derly men and women who are sick 
and miserable all winter and every 
winter, just because they have made 


their houses too air tight. 

In the fall the foundations are 
banked with straw or earth, or both, 
the windows are securely -wedged 
with rags to make every crack tight, 
the doors,.all but one or two, are 
closed to remain closed. all winter 
and storm doors are erected to the 
one or two outside doors that must 
be opened. Not a breath of air is 
allowed to creep in anywhere, 
though on fine days the outer doors 
are sometimes allowed to stand open 
a’ ‘short . time. The tmhabitants of 
these’ dwellings will’ tell -‘you ‘they 
suve’,“lots bf fuci” by’ ‘this ‘proceed 





ing, but skeptical friends often argue 
that it is bett@r to pay the coal man 
than the doctor. The air is heavy 
and stale and close, but the people 
who are used to it will not believe 
any of these charges against -it. 

And what happens when ghey are 
forced to go out? Trouble, of course. 
They stay at home from church and 
grange and town-to avoid taking 
cold, but one of the winter days some 
relative teléphones that there is a 
death in the family, and. they feel 
compelled to go to the funeral. Not 
being used te the crisp, cold air 
they fall easy victims to disease and 
are laid up for the rest of the win- 
ter. They have made such hothouse 
flowers of themselves, that they sim- 
ply cannot stand a little exposure. 
With all the education on the sub- 
ject of fresh air, one would think 
every intelligent person in the coun- 
try would be thoroughly informed 
on the subject. 

But aside from all considerations 
of health the people in winter quar- 
ters lose much of thé enjoyment and 


zest of life, by acting like recluses 
from fall to spring. The winter is 
the farmer’s vacation, and can be 


made delightful with all sorts of in- 
nocent~ pleasures if everyone wilt 
help along. It is not necessary to 
go to church or the social or visiting 
in a blizzard, but on nice afternoons 
and evenings the social joys ought to 
flourish. If there -only were more 
thimble parties and taffy pullings, 
and spelling schoois and all such, in- 
nocent amusements in the rural dis- 
tricts perhaps the country would 
not look so barren to the young 
folks. 

So don’t be in haste to cork up 
the keyholes and stuff rags about 
every window frame. Keep a fire in 
the sitting room and weicome your 
guests cordially. Go to town on bright 
days and keep in touch with the busy 
world, and keep up your interest in 
church and all the neighborhood do- 


ings. You will not only be health- 
ier and happier, but you will ward 
off old age by doing so. “A merry 


heart doeth good like medicine,” and 


to sit at home dull and idle through 
all the bright winter days is to 
“drive in coffin nails’ with a rush. 


Air your houses and your lungs and 
above all keep your hearts and 
minds from decay and stupidity. The 
winters will be short and happy and 
you will be better fitted in the spring 
to take up the active affairs of farm 
life. 


How Mrs Hall Solved the Problem 


ALICE READ 





Mrs Brown was calling on Mrs 
Turner and the subject of the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of bring- 
ing up children in the country arose, 
They mutually agreed that the coun- 
try. was unsurpassed for developing 
the physica! life of a child, but when 
the subject of the schools came up, 
Mrs-Turner said: “I don’t know as I 
agree with you that the city gram- 
mar schools are so much better than 
the country schools. They certainly 
teach more frills but whether in the 
end they are any benefit to the child 
might-be questioned.” 

“Yes, I know,” Mrs Brown replied, 
“that many college presidents today 
believe that the boy or girl whose 
early education was received in: the 
country school, is generally better 
grounded in the fundamental studies 
than the one from the city sehool. 
But one thing I do feel that the coun- 
try children are deprived of, is the 
opportunity to hear and appreciate 
good music. I have always thought 
that the child that is not able to hear 
the best music in its younger days 
will not be apt to appreciate it when 
he grows older and, consequently, 
will lose just that much enjoyment.” 

“Well,” replied Mrs Turner, “my 
friend, Mrs Hall,'felt the, same as you 
do on this subject of cultivating the 
musical taste. She was able to secure 
a fairly competent teacher for her 
children so that they might be able, 
after a time, to express themselves 
on the piano; but this was not the 
same as their being able te hear 
some of the famous artists in grand 
opera or song recital. When she was 
in the.city recently a way of solving 
the problem came to her. One of the 
department stores was giving a free 
concert that afternoon with a talking 
machine. The program included 
numbers by such famous artists as 
Caruso, Eames, Farrar, Melba, Patti, 
Scotti and Sembrich. Instantly the 
thought came to her, why could not 
my children have the privilege of 
hearing any or every day music of 
this character. . Before she left the 
city, among her purchases was num- 
bered one of those famous machines 
with a few of the best records. She 
plans from time to time to add to this 
collection as -her purse allows. I 
was over there the. other day and it 
certainly seemed queer to be able to 
hear Geraldine Farrar sing -Elize- 
beth’s Prayer in Mrs Hall’s parlor. 
Now, the children are able not only 
to recognize the composition, but also 
the voices of the different artists 


when. the song. -reeprds are: (played. 


WITH THE HOMEMAKERS 


“ 


Mrs Hail is more than pleased with 
the result of her purchase. 

“That surely is a good idea and 
where there is a will there is a way, 
isn't there?” 


The Family’s Night Garments 


HILDA BICH MOND 








Nearly all country women make 
the night clothes for their families, 
and most of them use outing flannel 
for these garments on account of its 
warmth and the ease with which it 
is washed. As it needs little iron- 
ing another argument in its favor is 
seored, and in addition to all that it 
seems to dry better in winter than 
white goods and breaks less in freez- 
ing weather, It requires no trim- 
ming, and while it never looks as 
well as white, trimmed material it 
will outwear it many months, par- 
ticularly if a strong, heavy article is 
chosen, 

The two-piece garments for men 
and boys are often betier liked than 


the long gowns, and they certainly 
are easier to wash than the ope 
heavy gown. Many little girls pre- 


fer the pajamas to gowns, and 
where there are girls smaller than 
the boys the mother need not hesi- 


tate to hand down the outgrown gar- 
ments to the girls, as they are “the 


thing” among many fashionable lit- 
tle maidens for night wear. , 
The plain Mother Hubbard pat- 


tern answers ail purposes for women 


and girls’ gowns, and the sleeves 
should have close fittting cuffs. With 
a heavy warm gown a mother often 
called out of bed to look after the 
children will not take cold easily, 
and the restless youngsters who 
hick off the bedding at night are 
better protected with a gown that 
covers their feet than by depending 


upon extra covers, 

For the babies 
the pajamas should 
restless -little ones will not be ex- 
posed to the cold at night. The very 
little babies will be put in bed with- 
out soiling their gowns at the feet 
and the older ones can slip on slip- 
pers for the bedward journey. In 
this way many colds are avoided 
and the mother saved a great deal 
of worry. 

Tt isa mistaken notionto buy dark 
outing flannel so it will “not show the 


and little children 
have feet so the 


dirt.” Ifa garment is dirty it needs 
washing, and. simply because it is 
ugly and dark and does not show 


the soil is no excuse for wearing it a 
leng time. When perfectly new 
night garments do stay clean longer 
than when thin and old, but there 
should be only. one household rule 
regarding dirty clothes, and that is 
to wash them, Often Aan extra gown 
or-two to piece out the supply and 
allow the mistress of the house to 
put off wash day until better weath- 
er is a great convenience, and the 
money is never thrown away since 
the garment can be used the follow- 
ing winter. It always pays to have 
extra night garments in case of sick- 
ness or emergencies and nothing is 
more appreciated in time of need 
than plenty of night wear. When 
the night clothes get old they will 
do for spring and fall, and when too 
ol4 for wear make excellent dust 
cloths and mops. Altogether outing 
flannel is the friend of the busy 
mother and almost the year round 
she can keep her family in garments 





that require littie ironing. 
Hints for Christmas Gifts 
M. M. 

Our city ousins have a present- 
day fad for wearing necklaces of 
rese hips, reviving an old-time 
school girl custom. Rose hips, of 


seed pods as we call them, when 
carefully strung make very pretty 
ornaments, and when fully dried, by 
their shriveled appearance greatly re- 
semble the expensive hand-carved 
wooden beads. For a Christmas gift 
to city friends nothing would please 
them more. They are simplicity it- 


self to make and cost only-a little 
time, strings of two yards long be- 
ing the right length. Gather a 


quantity and clip the stem and blos- 
som end free from anything adher- 
ing when pulling them from the 
parent stem. String from both ends, 
using a red druggist’s cord, place a 
large hip in the center, and graduate 
them so the smallest come at tke 
opposite end, When completed hang 
the chain in a sunny kitchen win- 
dow where the sun and heat will 
dry “it. 

Bald holly berries make very dainty 
chains. When gathered before frost 
and allowed to partly dry on the 
branch, then strung, when fully dry 
they are hardly distinguishable from 
real beads. Necklaces of these come 


from California made with every 
Other one a gold bead, and are 
unique and expensive. A country 


girl might make a neat little sum by 
offering chains of these berries, with- 
out the gold beads, at stores where 
Christmas novelties: are kept, Care 





must be taken to use only the large 
uniform Sized berries, and when 
pushing them along on the string net 
to bruise or crush them, as they w 
be discolored when dried if this car 
is not taken. When dry there wil! 
be a little space between each berry. 
This looks more artistic than wher 
the berries are pushed close together. 


The Round Table 


This ig the housekeepers’ own column, where 
she may ask for any information concerning the 
home problems or for any recipe. Some reader 
will be sure to know and send in the solution. 
No payment will be made for contributions in this 
Helping Hand column. If your question or answer 
can be written on a postal use it. ddress The 
Round Table. care of this paper. 

















Putting Corks in Bottles—-Althougl. 
Wwe remembered distinctly that thos 
corks had been sunk deep in thr 
necks of the grape juice bottles when 
we bought them, we found when we 
came to refill the bottles with home- 


made grape juice that those same 
corks would hardly go down to th 
depth of a short quarter inch. c 
debated long as to how the trick was 
done. Then. while the man of th 
house was rigging up a machine tc 
force them in the corks were boile¢ 


to sterilize them. Then behold, whe 
one was tried in the mouth of th 
bottle -it slipped in beyond reach 
We had not known that boiling th 
corks made them soft as putty. Whei 
cool they hardened again. All tha 
Was necessary was to press them int: 
the bottles while hot and then pou 
a little paraffin over the top. Grap 
juice sealed in this way will keep for 
years.—[M. K, D. 





To Cleanse Inside of Jars—The in- 
side of a jar can be quickly and ef- 


fectively cleansed by filling it with 
hot  water—not scalding hot—and 
stirring in a teaspoonful of soda. 
Shake the jar so as to thoroughly 


rinse, and then pour the water from 
it. If the odor should not be taken 
away entirely, repeat the process, af- 
ter which rinse the jar with cold 
water.—[F. M. Beverly. 


Winter Green—aAfter the frost has 
killed the flowers and vines you will 
miss the bouquets on the mantle and 


table. Here's something that will 
bring a little cheer to the household 
as well as afford amusement to the 
entire family while watching its 
daily progress. Put a sweet potate 
in a wide-necked bottle or a Mason 
jar and fill with water and place it 
in the living room where it is warm 


and light. The potato will sprout and 
the vines, which will grow several 
yards long, can be trained around 
pictures or on the wall any place you 
desire. Be sure to keep the bottle 
filled with water. You will find this 
will make an attractive decoration for 
the home.—[C, Bridgeman, 


Charity Box—Every once in a 
while everyone is called on for a con- 
tribution te a missionary barrel, a 
rummage sale or something of the 
kind and it is not always easy to put 
your hand on what you would be per- 
fectly willing to give away. One 
woman has evolved a scheme that 
works well in this regard. She has 
what she calls her charity box. Into 
this are put all articles with which 
she has finished—pictures, magazines, 
books to read and old ones for scrap- 
books, pretty cards, clothing of all 
kinds, pieces of silk, cloth and lace 
tor dolls’ clothes—in. fact, anything 
that might be of use to someone else. 


Keeping Meat—I would like to 
know if someone can tell me of a 
way to cure meat; that is, hams and 
shoulders, so as to preVent the bugs 
from eating it through the summer. 
If the meat is not looked after every 
week these pests will ruin it. - It is 
a common complaint in this neigh- 
borhood, and I would be glad to see 
some suggestiors printed in the 
Round Table as to its prevention. 
{ Perplexed. / 

Corned Beef—I would like a recipe 
for making old-fashioned homemade 
corned beef and young cor: ed pork. 
The piekle has amon, the ingredients 
sugar, molasses and saltpeter. Would 
like the quantity required to make 
two gallons of pickle.—[F. K. P. 





Lace Collar Directions—I would 
like directions for crocheting a lace 
collar, suitable to wear with different 
dresses.—[Mabel Hanson. 

{If any of the Round Table read- 
ers have directions for the same, I 
would be glai to publish them in our ~ 
columns for the benefif of the above 
Round Tatler.} 


Mold on Preserves—I would like te 
know what will keep mold off pre- 
serves that are kept in. crocks.— 
(Mrs A. D. 8. 


Court Plaster Recipe—Will some of 
the readers be kind enough to send 
in, the recipe for making 
plaster? My mother used to 
some that had great, healing power, 
stuck and wore well.—{H. slut 
: ay DATs Lv a - 
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A Chance to Rise 


EUGENE ©. DOLSON 


Said the farmer, “I'll give you work all 

right— 

up in 

light. 

And my offer is fair for a boy of your 
8)1Ze— 

Twelve dollars a month and a 
to rise.” 


The Make Believe Christmas 


Z% M. WALTERS 


We're the morning before it is 


chance 





The front door was locked, and the 
two girls that were leaving had to 
wait for the maid to open it. Per- 
haps they had raised their voices a 
little, not knowing that Kathie‘s door 
had remained open. And Kathie 
heard some sentences before she 
crossed the room. 

“I’m so sorry for poor Kathie. I 
don’t suppose she feels much like get- 
ling ready for Christmas. I almost 
hate to speak of it tc. her,’ said Ruth, 

“And yet she’s so sweet and cheer- 
ful. And she’s lovely about helping 
us and everyone else. I'd never have 
come to learn that new crochet stitch 
if she hadn’t offered. I was afraid 
it would remind her of things,” said 
Caroline, 

“Perhaps after all we needn't be 
so sorry for Kathie: If shé can be 
sweet and helpful and take an inter- 
est in our affairs when she has so 
much to make her miserable, I sup- 
pose she. has found the way to a 
different kind of happiness.” 

This was philosophical for Ruth, 
but she had really been pondering 
deeply about the matter. 

Then the door opened and closed, 
and the girls were gone. ‘ Kathie. sat 
down on the window seat, and winked 
the tears away, as she looked across 
at the snowy park. She had been 
running away from the idea since first 
the Christmas’ decorations had ap- 
peared in the windows. Now she 
called herself a coward: She might 
as well*face it and have it over, this 
dreary, empty Christmas. 

Grief and loss had become a doubly 
heavy load in the presence of an al- 
most universal joy. And now that 
she gave herself. up to making her 
few plans’ the contrast betweén this 
an@ all other. Christmases she had 
known came: as an added pang. ~Al- 
Ways. there had been the air of mys- 
tery in. the love-enfolded home, the 
planning of gifts, the thrill of know- 
ing that delightful ‘surprises Were 
awaiting, that. some cherished wish 
would be gratified on the great morn- 
ing. The odor of the Christmas 
greens, the pantry filled with Christ- 
mas goodies belonged to that time. 
_ Now in one short year father, mother 
and home were gone. She would 
spend Christmas. in a. boarding 
house. .True, she had something to 
be thankful for, as she quickly re- 
minded herself. 

Generous rélatives, some of - whom 
Jived across the continent, and had 
never seen her, had provided for her 
education. She was well dressed, the 
boarding house in which she lived 
was of the best type, and the mistress, 
a friend of Aunt Martha’s, took a 
special interest in looking after her 
comfort. Kathie was no whiner, de- 
termined to look on the dark side. 
She had got along very well after 
school: began, because she was kept 
busy. Whenever the hurt grew fresh 
she’ mingled with the other girls, and 
took a reflected«comfort from their 
joys and activities. 

“Now,” said Kathie, resolutely, “I'l 
#0 and get things, and have it over. 
There are the family gifts, Aunt Ade- 
line’s and Uncle Miles, I believe I'll 
send some things to Cousin Egbert’s 
children, I never did before, but he’s 
been so good to me. Then I must 
get some little trifles for the girls. 1 
needn't expect anything. Aunt Ade- 
lime will send a check for twenty- 
five dollars, and a chilly little note. 
But I don’t hardly count that as a 
rea) present. Last year I bought a 
lovely party. dress with it, but I don’t 
need a party dress now. Uncle Miles, 
bless him, will never realize that it 
is Christmas until he gets my gift, 
and then he will send the usual apol- 
agetic not of thanks, and vow to do 
better next year. I wish I could find 
someone to really do something for. 
Then I could have a make-believe 
Christmas at least. I've dropped 
money. in the Salvation Army kettles, 
and helped the Sunday school class 
provide’. Christmas for a poor family, 
but that ‘isn’t like finding .someone 
myself,.and giving them. something 
thet they Jong for,.and do not ex- 
pect. But I can do one thing,” and 


he? 


nu smile come te 
the fairy godmoth 
mother would like that. I'll do 
mother and for me too.” 

Every year since Kathie co 
member she her mother had 
dulged in one pet Christmas 
When they went to town the day 
fore Christmas would select 
some especially forlorn child lingering 
before the big lighted i w and 
Jead him in to select a gift. It did 
net cost very much, and i was such 
a pleasure to watch the wonder and 
delight of the chi'd. 

‘IT must be sure and save ens 
said Kathie, “because you never 
whether they will take a circus at 
five dollars or a trumpef at a quarter.” 

Kathie’s shopping was soon tin- 
ished. Uncle Miles’ slippers were an 
institution, Kathie sent a new pair 
each year, and if she had failed the 
absent-minded old gentleman would 
probably have worn the old pair until 
they dropped from his feet. A warm 
knitted shawl was found for Aunt 
Adeline, dainty booklets were selected 
for the girls, and toys for the far- 
away cousins. 

Kathie did not go into the shopping 
district again. until the day before 
Christmas. She found her first for- 
lorn child, but when she took him 
inside to select his gift he looked 
with scorn on the display, and de- 
manded a baseball outfit. He was 
such a wee mite that Kathie laughed 
at his choice, but they found the 
things for him.in the athletic goods 
department. Then she led him back 
through thé restaurant, and there 
he surprised her by asking that the 
sandwiches she ordered be put in a 
bag so that he could take some hom: 
to ‘‘me_sister.”’ Kathie ordered a 
basket instead of a bag, and filled it. 
Then she escorted. him to a street 
car, fairly staggering under his load. 

“That does put a Christmas glow 
in my. heart,” she said, “and now for 
mother’s. I think that one will make 
me_ truly happy.” 

She made her way through 
merry throngs, stopping for a 
before each toy window. She 
not find’ the very, very forlorn child 
she-was seeking immediately. But as 
she was turning away from the biz- 
gest shop she met Janet Ward. 

[To Be Concluded. ] 


Different Kinds of Branch Clubs 


Lace 
as usui 


ild re- 


and in- 
luxury. 
be- 


each 


KnOW 


the 
while 
did 


A number of boys.and girls seen 
to-be in doubt as'to just exactly the 
kind of a branch Good Times club 
they wish to..orgamize, so in my letter 
this week perhaps [ should go into 
a little more detail about different 
kinds of clubs. 

In another | letterI 
the. branch «Good 


that 
clubs 


told you 


all Times 


different, if the members 
so chose. It all depends en just what 
kind of a club the young people in 
your neighborhood want. A literary 
club is usually where the 
young people are interested in that 
direction. In such a club the pro- 
gzram may be composed of recitations 
by any or all of the members; even 
the younger nieces and nephews can 
be enlisted, and there are generally 
a few young people who are good at 
debating, so that a debate can be ar- 
ranged. Intersperse this with music 
from the musical members, and the 
evening will prove a 

If there are a } 
neighborhood who 
singing, a singing 
fun, and in this way 
not otherwise learn 
sing. Of 


might be 


Success 


SUCCESS, 
imber in the 
interested in 
school is lots of 
many who would 
are taught to 
necessary to ob- 
tain the services of to teach 
the class. Singing schools used to 
be much more common than they are 
now. 

“Spelling down” 
in this day seems to be sadly 
by the boys and girls. Our 
and mothers had so much 
by means of these spelling 
that they are usually much 
spellers than the young folks 
day. In a spelling contest, 
trict usually challenges 
near by. If some sort of refresh- 
ments, such as apples and popcorn, 
are provided, it adds all the more to 
the evening’s fun, 

In many of the states the boys and 
girls both are organized into agricul- 
tural clubs. Whether these are 
corn, potatoes, cotton, live stock or 
poultry depends on the _ locality. 
These are usually organized for the 
purpose of seeing which member can 
raise the most or best of a specified 
article on a certain area of ground. 
Anything in the. competitive line usu- 
ally proves. interesting. 

If the girls can get their mothers 
to agree to allow them the use of 
the kitchen one afternoon a week, a 
cooking club is heaps of fun. In this 
way, too, a girl is learning that most 
important art. The expense is little 
for a club of this kind.. A book and 
needle club,- whether an organization 
in which the girls do fancywork or 
learn to do plain sewing, is profitable, 
as well as entertaining. 

If there are one or two young peo- 
ple who are good at acting, amateur 
theatricals will prove attractive, as 
nearly everyone can act ina 
part. of the. play, if there: are one or 
two who are talented enough to take 
the main -parts.. {know of a club in 
a-very small town that for years has 
given one or two plays annually. 
For all the organization apparently 
had little talent among its members 
at the beginning, the club has now 
become one of the institutions of the 


are 


course it is 
someone 


wits, and 
needed 
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training 
contests 
better 
of to- 
one dis- 
another 
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town,.and the mere announcement of . 
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a play by the club will serve te fill 
the old town hall. 

The main thing is to get a crowd 
of young people together and organ- 
ize them to do something Whenever a 
number of boys and girls get togethe: 
whether it is to cook, sew, raise po- 
tatoes or sing, they are bound to have 
a good time. So many people these 
days seem to try to have a good time 
alone—and it wvenerally doesn’t previ 
successful. Away back in our grand 
fathers’ times, they used to have 
mighty good times together, whethe 
it was at a barn vaising or a quilting 
party. And good times in the cown- 
try, you know, is the aim of our 
club. Here is a whole, long, beauti 
ful winter ahead of you—you surely 
aren’t going to»let it pass without 
planning to have good times in yeur 
particular neighborhood. 

Yours, 
Aunt Happy. 


Christmas Club of Barberry Hollow 


L, E. LEIGHTON 





The society among the girls of 
Barberry Hollow was a very close 
corporation indeed—-five girls of 
about the same age and great diver- 
sity of tastes, so that when any three 
of them foregathered there was ya- 
riety enough for a good time. One 
Saturday afternoon they were com- 
ing along home from a visit when 
Maisie Dickinson mentioned Christ- 
mas presents, 

There was a small chorus of dis- 
may. “I haven’t even begun mine,” 
sighed Grace Morris, ‘“‘Nor I,” echoed 
Ellen Thayer. “[ always “get into 
such a scramble at the last minute, 
and every year I say I won’t,” chimed 
in Lucia Robbins. Annis. Wynn said 
nething, “She dad so- }ittle money 
for gifts that -it was always @ ques- 
tion whether she could give any- 
thing at all except tothe Very near- 
est and dearest. 

“I’ve made Battenbérg. Jace for 
every aunt. and cousin I have,’ Maisie 
went on in comie dolefulness, “and 
lm Sure they must all be expecting 
more this year—and-.I--won’t give 
that if I have to. leave: everybody 
out!” 

Lucia’s words 
as they always 


came .with: a .rtsh, 
did when she was 
excited—Lucia. did everything in a 
little whirl of enthusiasm; “Girlst 
ve got a perfectly grand:idea! Let’s 
have a Christmas club, and not tell a 
squl one single word abdéut’ it! We 
each know how to dg some. things 
better than any of the rest. Leét’s 
each do what she can do best and 
pool our ‘presents!’” ; 

"There was a_ babel_ of discussion, 
but the’ plan’ finally reduced “itself to 
working order. Eath girl ‘made out 
a-list of_all the presents_she had to 
give, with some explanation of the 
relative value of each. This. lists 
read somewhat after this fashien: 

“A, Something for an old lady. 

“B. Something tor “hér.~ room— 
she likes rose color. 3 

“C. Something for a baby eight 
months old, that he can put in his 
mouth.” 

In cases where the gift was to be 
bought, not made, it was left off the 
list, and finally each list included 
about the same nuntber. of names. 
Each girl put the money to _ spend 
into the ‘contribution bex—a_ silk 
bag—and Ellen’s big Indian basket 
held such scraps of lace, velvet, silk 
and beads as the club had in hand. 
Then they met whenever it was con- 
venient, and made Christmas gifts 
behind closed doors. It was aston- 
ishing, the array of gifts that aecu- 
mulated inthe shirtwaist box in 
Lucia’s closet, where they were stered 
as finished. 

Maisie’s dainty lace collars, and 
embroidered handkerchiefs and cor- 
set covers were her contribution te 
the store. Annis made rafliia baskets 
and little jars of apple butter, and 
contributed shelled and assorted nuts 
for the nut candy she and Elien 
made almost the last afternoon ot! 
all. Ellen contributed fascinating 
little silk and velvet bags, and cov- 
ered boxes with silk and ribbon, for 
gloves and handkerchiefs. Lucia 
made two tray-covers in. Hedebo em- 
broidery, three  pillow-covers em- 
broidered wih the new darned Nea- 
politan work, and the whole club 
made an excursion to get pine and 
fir needles for the cushions. Grace's 
talent lay in‘ dressing dolls and mak- 
ing stuffed animals, and the climax 
of her work was a fascinating gray 
donkey with a red saddle-cloth and 
embroidered bridle. Under her lead- 
ership, all the girls found it easy to 
dress. dolls, for she understood the 
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difficult points of cutting and fitting; 
and one afternoon was spent in mak- 
ng wardrobes for some Sunday 
school dolls intended for little moth- 
rs who never had had any. With 
one girl at the machine, another 
trimming hats and tying bows, a 
third as head dressmaker and fitter 
and the other two sewing away at 
the small finishing jobs doll-dress- 
making went on with amazing speed. 

So many scraps were collected 
from the garrets and ragbags of the 
various mothers that the small store 
of money lasted very well. Closets 
were cleared of accumulations of 
small pasteboard boxes, and _ these 
were covered with bright paper, pic- 
tures pasted on the top, and used for 
candy boxes. They were so effective 
that more boxes were collected from 
the. drug store and decorated in the 
same way. instead of being in a 
rush at the last minute, the girls 
actually found themselves ‘with time 
on their hands 

A piece of white linen left from 
an older sister's summer suit made 
three charming embroidered bags. 
Some wide flowered ribbon off a sum- 
mer hat turned out to afford just 
enough material for a pdir of bed- 
room slippers nd all that had to be 
bought was the pair of soles, and the 
cord and tassel rr tying. 

The remain of silk petticoats, 
cleaned and ironed, made coverings 
for coat hangers, with ribbon bows 
io match, and scented cotton for 
stuffing, 

When everybody on the list had 
been remembered, the girls began to 
wonder if their hristmas club might 
not remember some of the people in 
the village who would not expect a 
visit from Sant: Claus. Old Mrs 
Perkins, who lived in the weather- 
beaten old house by the river, was 
ilways complaining about the wide 
cracks under the door which opened 
directly into her sitting room. They 
took an old umbrella case, cut off the 
two ends to make a long narrow bag 
just the size of the door, covered the 
bag with neat dar blue bound with 
turkey red and filled it with sand. 
They made a sar beg in the shape 


of a curled-u} kitten for a little | 


crippled niece of old Captain Enos, 
to keep her fee warin. it was gray 
eiderdown flannel with the face of 
the kitten in mbroidery, and the 
curled-up tail for a handle. They 
made a Red Riding Hood cape for 
the washerwoman’s little girl, and 
some pretty gingham aprons for her 
mother, out of pieces left from Mrs 
Thayer’s tasteful’ gowns. And they 
saved some of their very prettiest 
candy boxes for the village Christ- 
mas tree, and made a dozen cornu- 
copias of white paper, with a pic- 
ture pasted on he front, tied with 
gay ribbon and the corner folded 
neatly over the candy with which 
they filled the horn. When Captain 
Enos saw them he said that that 
was the way a horn of sugar-plums 
looked when he was a small boy. 

Altogether the Christmas club of 
Barberry Hollow proved to its own 
surprise and the great pleasure: of 
many other people, how great an in- 
spiration. it is to evolve Christmas 
ideas in a congenial crowd. 





Easy Muskrat Trapping 


BY. ENTHUSIAST 


Muskrats being easily captured it 
will not be difficult for most boys 
living near streams and ponds to se- 
cure a bit of coin, and have a good 
time while doing it. These littie side 
trips, hunting and trapping, take the 
edge off of steady work at home. 
Muskrats prefer quiet waters. The 
weed-grown coves and corners of 
ponds and the sluggish, muddy bot- 
tomed parts of streams are their fa- 
vorite haunts. A few will be found 
in meadow streams where the banks 
are high and soft. The muskrat for- 
ages in land as well as in the water, 
and their well-beaten paths will be 
found leading across necks of land 
and short cuts to other parts of the 
water. 

When I was a young shaver one 
came in the drain to our cellar and 
was found in a barrel. of choice ap- 
ples. Muskrats are very prolific 
breeders, having five to eight in a 
litter and nearly always three litters 
annuaily. Muskrat fur is prime only 
in late winter and early spring, and 
prices are highest for fur caught at 
that time. Fall and winter skins are 
in good demand, however, and trap- 
ping can begin as early as one 
wishes, 

Size of Traps Needed 

Fall trapping is much easier than 
in the spring, when the water is 
high. After one season of fall trap- 
ping the young trappers will learn 
some of the ways of the muskrat, 
and the next spring will find them 
equal to the task. No 1 traps 
are right for muskrats, At this point 
I will say that No 1 traps «re 
all right for any of the smaller fur- 
bearers, such as muskfats, mink and 
skunk. If one intends to trap for 
larger animals, lik coon and fox, 
get No’ 2 fer these, leaving out 
No 144! eatireis. t is very handy to 





have more traps of one size instead cohol increases the quantity without Lillian 
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Bond, Nellie Mattison, Roscoe 
M Lioyd Ladd, 


; art, ° Howard yers, 
of more sizes, impairing the quality. Use about Harcia Mack Earl Stork. .We intend to 


muskrats live, but it is important to 


Finding the Signs four drops on a dry stick placed just hold a social and entertainment in. the 
_— . ‘ . » , beyond the trap, - . schoolhouse this winter. We meet every 
Boys generally know where the oe Friday afternoon and elect officers every 
month. We expect to have good times, 





find signs of their working to tell Letters from Nieces and Nephew = Yours truly. Gladys Dexter, N ¥ 


where to set the traps. Early signs ee 
will be cuttings of grass and rushes Laura Koos, secretary of one of the 


My dear Aunt Happy I also wish to 
become a member of your joyous club 
and join in helping make happy times. 


floating where the rats have been Iowa branch clubs, writes: “Our club 

~ —- - —— a ots ~ I Was a very g i plan wher ou 
feeding. If these are near holes in has met twice. We are going to have a starts d this club Scocause ev ery person 
bank it is fairly certain those holes program and give a box social very soon. -thinks of something different and prob- 
are occupied, Later, when it is cold- Dear Aunt Happy, all of our members ably better, thus we can distribute our 
er, dung signs on logs and rocks, now have pins, and we do like them thoughts to others and all get the bene- 


runways .on shore, larger feed beds very much.” fit. I 
and new houses will be more fre- Harold Bellows, of the Stage Road 


wish the club all success, and I 
will try as hard as possible to help you 
like the other members are doing. Yours 


quently found, At all times prints Good Time club of Vermont, writes aret Effie St Cy1 

f long clawed feet in the mud and xy have electe ' owing . “acstety, Bese ge <7" ‘ 

of long ’ : that they have elected the following Dear Aunt Happy [ am 13 years 
a mark of dragging tail shows where officers: Grace Lane, president; Harold old and enjoy reading the boys’ and 
they play tag at night. The best Bellows, vice-president; Helen German, girls’ department very much, I read 
baits, if one cares to bother with secretary; Thomas Shortsleeves, treas- the games that are printed in it and tell 


bait, are in the order given below: yrer. the children at school 
Sweet apples, parsnip, pumpkin ard Margaret vBeine is a 10-year-old who 


how to play them 
ind we have lots of fun playing the 
new games, After a while I intend to 


the flesh of some other muskrat. lives on a 104-acre farm. She has three 

& , > fi - di 8 th send s . r our ge Ss zzles 
Muskrats like catnip, and a haniful brothers and one sister, and she likes to riddle Le. OT, pg a on, 
of green catnip placed on the trap play “old maid.” se read in our school, to be printed in the 
is a very good bait. A bait placed Susie Hamilton of Maine sends in the Children’s Department. I want to join 
on a stick over the trap is not @ following names for membership Er- the Good Time club Wishing success 


skillful way of baiting. I tried it nestine Ross, 12 years; Isable 
once, long ago, A few bits of the 11 years, and Hulda Hamilton, 10 year 


Webber, to_the new club, Ellen Bourn, 
[Don’t forget to send the games in, 
Ellen. Some of the other Good Timers 


bait thrown in the water near the Pearl. Eddleman of Illinois, writes vee hone age , . 
trap will be found and eaten, and a aunt Happy that she has more than six gh Aa Bay. ae dae aa 
search made for more. If a larger members now in their school district, in,” Turn about is fair 

piece is placed back of the trap cov- and is going to organize a club, If Pearl I think your club is a fine , 

ered with a leaf it will be found and wij] read some of Aunt Happy’s letters Florence Bevine of New Jersey sends 


the trapsprung. An old nail stuckin jn the last few numbers, and som« 
the bait pieces will make them sink. the boys’ and girls’ letters, she will 1) 
i y: < i » oe 1e 


of the following poem 
The grass is all bewithered, 
a i nae in 7 sireate in treetops are all dead 
The best scent for muskrats is tae now just how to go about it. The birds are all through singing, 


musk contained in the scent glands Dorothy Roberts of Kentucky writes: And are now hunting for their bed 
or casters of the muskrat itself. “T will say I appreciate the good times The sun is turning red and the-sky is 
When skinning a muskrat the two yery much. I am going to try to get all turning blue, 


scent casters will be found just be- yp a GT club at our school. I think 
neath the skin on the under side and jo¢ of the boys and girls will help. Ws 


On comes the long, cold winter with 
nothing much to do 
And soon snow will be falling with 


‘ sic , > T YY € > i« 

back part of the abdomen, They are «.jeprated Hailoween 1 ntly. I wis Bn a te Bn 
of a yellowish color, with fine red io: i ofa ‘ ‘ . : we = tng 

veins < the surface. Tt of the boys and girls : the succes Oh, now the winter is coming and what 
eins on the surface. nose OF the in trying to get up a G T club in their must We first do? 


male are largest. All of them are 


school.” November month is here now*and noth- 


largest in the spring. These glands On November 4 twelve boys and girls ing much to do; 


contain several drops of a sweet 4¢ our school organized a boys’ and girls’ 


thirty days in this month, 
anksgiving is in it, too. 


smelling, yellow musk. This is really Good Time club, and as I am secretary I ar sgiving is 


an excellent scent to use when trap- 
ping muskrats and mink, I prefer about it. Their names are as follows: 
4 


scent of an unknown composition. vice-president; Gladys Dexter, treasurer 
The addition of an equal part of al- and secretary; Grace Bond, Nellie Bond, learn, gash, none. 


thought I would write and tell you all Answer to Last Week’s Puzzle 
The words in the beheaded puzzle of 


for any animal to a purchased Anna Wart, president; Hazel Myers, 
last week are pounce, table, snail, 








Will there be a Victrola in 
your home this Christmas? 
pi ilar go m6, 
































Yon can search the whole world over and not find another 
single thing that will bring so much pleasure to every member 
of the family. 


__ Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly place a Victor- 
Victrola in your home on easy terms so that you can enjoy it while you are 
paying for it. Write to us for catalogs. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 








Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles—/the 
combination. ‘There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 











Victor Steel Needles, 6 cents per 100. Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per 100 (can be repointed and used eight times), 
New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each:month. 











SOILS 


- RY CHARLES WILLIAM BURKETT. The most complere and popular work of the kind ever 
We have 2 wonderful money-maker for live hed. As a rule, a book of this sort is dry and uninteresting, but in this case it reads like 
meo—bat you maust have & rig to nap & a novel. The author has put into it his individuality. The story of the properties of the soils, 
Pies — ealthy | Bosineze—just d drive their improvement and management, as well as a discussion of the problems of crop growing and 
around and take orders—best class of farmers and town crop feeding, make the book equally valuable to the farmer, student and teacher, ; 
folks buy—every home needs our goods, Galesmen. There are many illustrations of a practical character, each one suggesting some fundamental 
EAL CHANCE to cash in on that horse ar Principle in soil management. 300 pages. 5%4x8 inches. Cloth, ie | 
).00 a week and up. Find out—get our big special 
Now! Witte today by ay ees Addrges;:} OBANGE JUDD COMPANY, | Ashland Bildg., 315 4th Ave. Hew Work... 








by 
Charles Alden Seltzer 


A Western Romance 
of the Old Cattle Range Days 











s. rious again “then | reckon Leviatt utes when Stafivord, who had been 
At Edge of the Cottonwood XI had it wrong.” Watching the stray-man, saw him 
a a ad . “Il expect he had it wrong,” an- start suddenly. The manager turned 
ERGUSON strode into the swered the stray-man shortly. and followed the stray-man’s gaze. 
manager's office and But Stafford did not yield. He had Standing on a porch in front of a 
dropped heavily into a determined to keep the stray-man at eabin on the other side of the flat was 
chair beside the desk. He the Two Diamond, and there wert 1 Woman. She was watching them, 
was directly in front of the other arguments that he had not yet her hands shading her eyes. Staf- 
open door, and looking advanced which might CaUst him to ford saw the stray-man suddenly dig 
up he could see the men down at the stay. He looked up again, his fact his spurs into his pony’s flanks, saw 
pie a I wearing a thoughtful expression. a queer pallor come over his face, 
eae ge ered — me “IT reckon you remember our con- Five minutes later they had ridden 
omen G podurey hnee snipe tract?” he questioned. down through a gully to the plains. 
The end that he had been expect- The stray-man nodded “f was to TThreafter, even the hard riding Two 
ing for the past two days had come— find out who was stealin’ your cattle, Diamond boys found it difficult to 
had come as he knew it must come. he said. keep near tLe stray-man. 
He had not been trapped as they had Ferguson's Contract Tfolds Something over two hours later the 
trapped Rope Jones. When he had Stafford smiled slightly. Correct Two Diamond outfit, headed by the 
stood before Leviatt in front of the he returned. “You've showed me two Stray-man, clattered down — lit- 
bunkhouse he had noted the positions thieves. But a while ago I heard you = pared age Mtg es wed oe 
of the two men; had seen that they say that there was two more, Our ;tec CA ig sigan ‘ 
had expected him to walk squarely Contract ain't fulfilled until you show Ee eon” a Gas ae oo ee 
into the net that they had prepared ™e them too, You reckon?’ sien ead 4 ak Graal’ ta @.cenel ee 
, , 5: The stray-man drew . dex Dp, r Vink at peen a wor in a § ‘ 
for him. His lips curled a little even diow breath. “I expect that's right ral, suddenly dropped their branding 
now over the thought that the twu 4,0 gumitted. “But I'v told you irons and bolted toward the cabin. 
men had held him so cheaply. Well, where you can find them. All vou But before they had time to reach 
they had learned differently, when got to do is to ride over there an’ the door the Two a a 
too late. It was the end of things catch them.” ae ee ye Ae a 
for them, and for him the end of his n Stafford’s smile wid ned little. Stafford’s acu “a " ieee ‘their 
hopes. When he had drawn his guns Sure.” he returned, “that’s all 1] weapons, but were now returning 
he had thought of merely wounding #°t to do. An’ I’m goin’ to do them to their holsters, for neither of 
Leviatt, intending to allow the men Put I’m went my Sree gh seigeo the two'men was armed. They stood 
of the outfit to apply to him the pen- take charge of the outfit that’s goin within the grim circle, embarrassed, 
alty that all convicted cattle thieves over te hee Se m.”’ sid idriaataaia their heads bowed, their attitude re- 
must suffer. But before that he had , Your rang« ‘ beings oa a —s ealing their shame at having been 
hoped to induce Leviatt to throw a flash oS eneas 7m thes 5 Aan he aught so easily. One of the men, a 
some light upon the attempted mur- YOU" range boss aint here any mo steady-eyed fellow, laughed 
der of Ben Radford, Stafford leaned forward, speaking 
However, Leviatt had spoiled all Seriously. I’m talkin’ to oe ee “Well, we're plum easy, ain’t we, 
that when he had attempted to draw oss right now” he Said sisniicantly. poys?” he said, looking around at the 
his weapon after he was wounded. Perguson atarted, weg lg Pha OF silent group. “Corraled us without 
He had given Ferguson no alterna- Slow color came into his face. H lettin’ off a gun. That’s what I’d call 
tive. He had been forced to kill the @rew a > —— a os yg / ve-diculous, You’re right welcome. 
only ~»nan who, he was convinced, forward. But suddenly he halted, |! But mebbe you wouldn't have had 
could have given him any informa- lips straightening again. d : things so easy if we hadn’t left our 
tion about the shooting of Radford, ,, “I'm thankin you,” he said slow! suns in the cabin. Eh, Bill?” he 
and now, in spite of anything that But I’m leavin’ the Two Diamond. juestioned, prodding the other man 
he might say to the contrary, Mary 


He drew himself up, looking on th ylavfullv in the ribs.g 
Radford, and even Ben himself, would instant more his old, indomitable sell The Rustlers 
always believe him guilty. 


- ey ecarryin’ out our contract 
not stay at Tw Diamond ht, oo though,” he added, “If you’! But the other man did not laugh. 
tt oe t of the country, back to Wantin’ me to go after them other He stood before them, his embarrass- 
the old. life at the Lazy J, where two men, T ain’t backin’ =, — ment gone, his eyes shifting and 
among his friends he might finally You're takin’ charge of the outfit. eh l. ee 
forget. tut he doubted much. Did @in’t goin’ to be your range boss. enut up, ¥ Pt eprerhages 
men ever forget women they had An hour later ten of the Two Dia- But the bg tagae man = no 
loved? Some perhaps did, but he was ™mond men, accompanied by Stafford atte ntion to this outburst. a 
eertain that nothing—not even time— nd the stray-man, loped their horses rwo Diamond = n, = a you? ome 
could dim the picture that was now out on the plains toward the river. It ask d, ee as at A a ‘ 
in his mind; the hill in the flat, the Was @ grim col.«pan™~ on @ grim mis- latter nodded, and the a a man 
girl sitting upon the rock beside him, Sion, and the men forbore to joke as continue d. Knowed you right off, 
her eyes illuminated with a soft, ten- they rode through the dust and sun- he declared, with a Jaugh. , —— 
der light; her breeze-blown hair— Shine of the afternoon. Ferguson pointed you out to me one day when 
Rag na oe issed. He had thought rode slightly in advance, silent, rigid you was ridin’ out yonder. He jerked 
— “ yw en 1 stipe hi in the saddle; not even speaking to a thumb toward the distance. “Leviatt 
te vasear’ the eaenee "which Stafford, who rode near him. told me about you. Wanted to try an’ 
aan nae — ace a to have jrom- Half an hour after leaving the Two plug with his six, but decided you 
gtsernoon i ial he s Set k Diamond they rode along the crest of was too far away.” He laughed self- 
food. ae ad wat oo nena weer a ridge of hills above Bear Flat. They accusingly. “If you'd been half an 
re reeds dot cae meee pve had been riding here onlv a few min- hour later, T reckon you wouldn’t 
& F 
bring him added happiness. But now i SPY RME econ * oo peel ab ness stock, but we loafed 


have proved your 
there could be no tomorrow—for him. ‘¢ be i aS hea, at Cee 

Fifteen minutes later Stafford en- 4 bf 48 i that bunch Sin"t Gat 
tered the office to find his stray-man & bee : ee Senate ° 
still seated in the chair, his head “We didn’t need 
bowed in his hands. He did not look be Sook.at. ne Seen” 
up as the manager entered, and the nce Stafford 
latter stepped over to him and laid avtmly. 

a friendly hand on his shoulder. ; iy © ie a clear-eyed 

“I’m thankin’ you for what you've : oe me fo] : | nin etait ee 
done for me,” he said. t $f 35 iF i tle. Then he laughed. 

Ferguson rose, leaning one hand i ef te as ‘sThen you must 
on the back of the chair upon which , it : ; : eee | have got  Leviatt 
he had been sitting. The manager t : ‘ ‘ , a a an’ Tucson,” he 
saw that deep lines had come into his ‘ o : ye ee os | said. He turned to 
face; that his eyes—always steady be- i bis : ‘ s | Ferguson. “If Leviatt 
fore—were restless and gleaming with ; ee A be. | has been got,” he 
an expression which seemed unfath- f g ‘ : 5 | seid, “it must have 
emable. But he said nothing until f ‘ 2 g BB “ae ag 5 ee 
the manager had seated himself be- ' A ; 
side the desk. Then he took a step 
and stood looking into Staffor.1’s up- 
turned face. 

“T reckon I’ve done what I came 
here to do,” he said grimly. “I’m 
takin’ my time now.” 

Stafford’s face showed a sudden 
disappointment. 

“Shucks!” he returned, unable to 
keep the regret from his voice. ‘Ain't 
things suited yo. here?” 

The stray-man_ grinned with 
straight lips. He could not let the 
manager know his secret. ‘Things 
have suited me mighty well,” he de- 
elared, “I’m thankin’ you for havin’ 
made things pleasant for me while 
I’ve been here. But I’ve done what 
I contracted to do an’ there ain’t 
anything more to keep me here. If 
you'll give me my time I'll be goin’.” 

Stafford lo xed up at him with a 
sly. significant smile. ‘‘Why,” he said, 
“Leviatt told me that you’d found 
somethin’ reu) interestin’ over on Bear 
Flat. Now, I shouldn’t think you'd 
want to run away from her!” 

The stray-man’s lips whitened a 
little. “I don’t think Mary Radford 
fs worryin’ about me,” he _ said 
steadily. 

“Well, now.” returned Stafford, se- 
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been you that got him. He told me 
he was runnin’ in with you some day. 
I kept tellin’ him to be careful.” 

Ferguson’s eyelashes twitched 4a 
little. “Thankeyou for the compli- 
ment,” he said. 

Stafford had made a sign to th: 
men and some of them dismounted 
and approached the twd rustlers. Th« 
man who had admonished the other 
to silence made some little resistance 
but in the end he stood within the 
circle, his hands tied behind him. The 
clear-eyed man made no resistance 
seeming to regard the affair in th 
light of a huge joke. Once, whik 
the Two Diamond men worked at 
his hands. he told them to be eare- 
ful not to hurt him. 

“I’m goin’ to be hurt enough, af- 
ter a while,” he added. 

There was nothing more to be 
done. The proof of guilt was before 
the Two Diamond men, in the shape 
of several calves in the smal! corra) 
that still bore the Two Diamond 
brand. Several of the cows were stil) 
adorned with the Two Diamond ear- 
mark, and in addition to this was 
Ferguson’s evidence. Therefore the 
men's ponies were caught up, sad- 
dled, and the two men -forced to 
mount. Then the -entire company 
rode out of the little gully through 
which the Two Diamond outfit had 
entered, riding toward the cottonwood 
that skirted the river—miles away. 

A little while before sunset the 
eavalcade rode to the edge of the 
cottonwood, Stafford halted his pony 
and looked at Ferguson, but the stray- 
man had seen enough tragedy for 
one day, and he shook his head, sit- 
ting gloomily in the saddle. 

“I’m waitin’ here,” he said simply 
“There’ll be enough in there to do it 
without me.” 

The clear-eyed man looked at him 
with a grim smile. 

“You ain’t goin’ in?” His eyes 
lighted for an instant, 

“I'm sayin’ so-long to you,” re- 
turned Ferguson. ‘“You’re game.” A 
flash of admiration lighted his eyes. 

The clear-eyed man smiled enig- 
matically. “I’m stayin’ game!” he 
declared grimly, without boast. ‘“An’' 
now I’m tellin’ you somethin’. Yes- 
terday Leviatt told me he’d shot Ben 
Radford. He said he’d lied to Ben 
about you and’ that he’d shot him 
so’s his sister would think you done 
it. You’ve been white, an’ so I’m 
squarin’ things for you. I’m wishin‘ 
you luck.” 


Testimony That Clears Ferguson 


For an instant he sat in the sad- 
dle, watching a new color surge into 
the stray-man’s face. Then his pony 
was led away through a tangle of un- 
dergrowth at the edge of the cotton- 
wood. 

Two weeks later Ferguson had oc- 
easion to pass through Bear Flat. 
Coming out of the flat near the cot- 
tonwood he met Ben Radford. The 
latter, his shoulder mending rapidly, 
grinned genially at the stray-man. 

“T’-4 right sorry I made that mis- 
take, Ferguson,’”’ he said “but Leviatt 
sure did give you a bad reputation.’ 

Ferguson smiled grimly. ““He won’t 
be sayin’ bad things about anyone 
else,” he said. And then his eyes 
softened. “But I’m some sorry for 
the cuss,” he added. 

“He had it comin’,” returned Ben 
soberly. “An’ I’d rather it was him 
than me.” He looked up at Ferguson, 
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his eyes narrowing quizzically. “You 
ain't been around here for a long 
time,” he said. “For a man who's 
just been promoted. to range boss 
you're unnaturally shy.” 

Ferguson smiled. “I ain’t paradin’ 
around showin’ off,” he returned. 
“Someone might take it into their 
head to bore me with a rifle bullet.” 

Radford’s grin broadened. “T 
reckon you’re wastin’ valuable time,” 
he declared. “For I happen to know 
that she wouldn’t throw nothing 
worse’n a posy at you!” 

“You don't say!” returned Fer- 
guson seriously. “I rsckon—” 

He abruptly turned his pony down 
the trail that led to the cabin. As 
he rode up to the porch there was a 
sudden movement, a rustie, a gasp 
of astonishment, and Mary Radford 
stood in the doorway looki..s at him. 
For a moment there was a silence 
that might have meant many things. 
Both were t!inl ing rapidly over the 
events of their last meeting at this 
very spot. Then Ferguson moved un- 
easily in the saddle. 

“You got that there rifle anywheres 
handy?” he asked, grinning at her. 

Her eyes drooped; one foot nerv- 
ously pushed out the hem of her 
skirts. Then she laughed, flushing 
crimson. 

“It wasn’t loaded, 
said. 

The sunset was ne' 
ful than today on the 
Flat. Mary Radford sat 
in her accustomed 
atretched out full length beside her, 
was Ferguson. He was looking out 
over the flat at the shadows of the 
“venin;r that were advancing slowly 
toward the hill. She turned toward 
him, her eyes full and luminous... “I 
im almost at th nd «f my story, 
she said, smiling at him. ‘But,” and 
her forehead wrinkled perplexedly, 
I find the task f ending it more 
difficult than I had anticipated. It’s 
n love scene,” she added banteringly; 
“do you thinl you could - help 
me?*’ 

The Finish of the Story 

He looked up at her. “I reckon 
I could help you im a real love 
scene,” he said, “but I ain't very good 
at pretendin’.”’ 

“But this is a real 
replied stoutly; “I am 
at actuaily occurred to 
reached the moment 


anyway,” she 
er more beauti- 
hill in Bear 
on the rock 
place, and 


love scene,” she 
writing it as 
me. I have 
when you—I 


mean the hero—has declared his love | 


(with a blush) I 
mean the heroine, and she has ac- 
cepted hin.. But they are facing @ 
problem. In the story he Las been a 
cowpuncher and of course has no 
permanent home. And of course the 
reader will expect me to tell how 
they lived after they had finally de- 
eided to make life’s journey together. 
Perhaps you can tell me how the 
hero should go about it.” 

“Do you reckon that any reader is 
that inquisitive?’’ he questioned. 

“Why, of course.” 

He looked anxiously 
that case,’ he said, ‘““mebbe 
er would want to know what the 
heroine thought about it. Would she 
want to go back east to live—takin’ 
her cowpuncnher with her to show off 
ao her eastern friends?” 

She laughed. “I thought you were 
not very good at pretending,” she 
said, “and here you are trying to 
worm a declaration of my intentions 
out of me. You did not need to go 
about that so slyly,’ she told him, 
with an earnestness that left abso- 
tutely no doubt of her determination. 
“for I am going to stay right here. 
Why,” she added, taking a deep 
breath, and a lingering glance at the 
rift in the mountains where the rose 
veil descended, “I love the west.” 

He looked at her, his eyes narrow- 
ing with sympathy. “TI reckon it’s a 
pretty good little old country,” he 
said. He smiled broadly. “An’ now 
Ym. to tell you how to end your 
story.” he said, “by givin’ yow the 
hero’s plans for the future. I’m tellin’ 
you’ that they ain’t what you might 
call elaborate. But if your inquisi- 
tive| reader must know about them, 
you' might say that Stafford is. givin’ 
his hero—I’m meanin’, of course, his 
range boss—a hundred dollars a 
month—bein’ some tickled over what 
his range boss has_done for him. 

“An’ that ‘there range boss knows 
when he’s got a good thing. He’s 
goin’ to send to Cimarron for a lot of 
stufé—fixin’s an’ things for the hero- 
ine,—an’ he’s goin’ to make a propo- 
sition to” Bérn Radford to make his 
eabim’a whole lot bigger. Then him 
an’ the_-heroine is goin’ to live right 
there—right where the herd meets 
the heroine the first time—when he 
eomes there after bein’ bit by. a rat- 
ther. An’ then if any little heroes or 
heroimes come they'd have—”’ 

Her hand was suddenly over his 
mouth “Why—why—” she protest- 
ed, trying her best to look scornful— 
“do you imagine that I woutd think 
of putting such a thing as that into 
my beok?” 

He grinned. “I don’t Know any- 
thing about writin’,” he said, prop- 
erly humbled. 


{THe End.] 
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Stoves—Direct from Factory 
Wholesale Prices—Freight Paid 
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FELT-LINED CLOGS 


As illustration, leather tops, 
wooden soles, lined feit, men’s 
or women’s. 


ONLY $1.60 
EXPRESS PREPAID 


BUFFALO FELT- LINED CLOG STORE 


403 Broadway C., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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In Western Canada’s 
Free Homestead Area 


triets that afford rare opportu- 
sec 160 Acres of 
excellent agricultural laud FREE. 


Grain Growing 
gand Cattle Raising 


this Province has no superior 


nity 


nd in profitabie agriculture shows an 
unbroken period of over a quarter of a 


century. 
Perfect Climate; Good Markets; Rail- 
& ways Convenient; Soil the very best, and 
Pi social conditions most desirable. 
Vacant lands adjacent to Free Home- 
steads may be purchased and also in the 
older Districts lands may be bought at 


Teasonable prices. 


For Further Particulars, address 


J. S. Crawford 
301 E. Genesee St, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


or write Superintendent of Immigration, 
Ottawa, Canada, 


of| has several 
New Home- 
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BUY RED 


OFFER AN 
Investment In Health 


Every Consumptive 
Properly_Cared for Insures Your Life 


Every Seal You Buy 
Helps to Provide Hospitals, Sanatoria, Dis 
pensaries, and Visiting Nurses for the Care 
and Cure of Consumption in your com- 


CROSS SEALS 
AND PROTECT YOUR OWN HEALTH 


_. To close out our stock on tapestry 
pillow covers, we offer these at almost 
cost price. We have three designs 


“DOLLY VARDEN” 


(shown above) 





wits to Red Cros Seal Heade 
Frost Building, Washington, DC 





IF you cannot buy Red Cross Seals in ny ten. 
gion 


“THE CAVALIER” 
“INDIAN HEAD” 











That Protect and Pay 
PATENTS ssans mire 
Search. Books, Advice ana 


Searches free. Watson E.Coleman,Patent Lawver, Washington,DC 





See Our Guarantee 
on Editorial Page 


These pillows are an exceptional 
value at the price and will last a lifetime. 
PRICE, POSTPAID, 20 CENTS EACH 


THE ARTICRAFT CoO. 
Dept. O. Springfield, Mass. 











* similar to their own, 


“FARM LIFE SERIES” 


i Have You this Set of Books? 





Most of our readers have started a collection of these great books, having al- 


ready secured one or more of them. 


If you haven’t any of them you are passing 


up a wonderful opportunity to add six volumes of surpassing value to your library. 
Each one of these books is an authority on the subject covered ; all are right up to the minute 


and easy to read and understand, They are written for Newel tg | use, for everyda 
While it is impossible to adequately de 


for college text books. 


folks, and not 
boo 


scribe each of ks, the 


brief description following will give you an idea of the contents of each- 


Profitable Poultry Production 


By M. G. Kains 
Poultry Editor Orange Judd. Weeklies 

This book shows how poultry can be made more profit- 
able. The essential features of the so-calied systems of 
poultry raising—such as Corning, Philo, Rhode Island 
egg farming, South Shore soft rooster raising, and co- 
operative buying and selling of poultry supplies and 
products—are presented. Topics, such as the location 
of yards, houses, fixtures and handy devices, business 
breeds, maintaining health in the flock, fattening ducks, 
po turkeys, guineas, etc., are discussed fully and 
reely. 


Handy Farm Devices 
Compiled and edited by Rolfe Cobleigh 

Every wide-awake farmer wishes to kivw how to do 
things, not only the best way, but the eisiest and the 
quickest way. This calls for a knowledge \pf handy de- 
vices for the farm. There is hardly an end to the in- 
genious contrivances that men have devised to save time, 
money and labor. It is surprising how cheap and how 
easy it is to make the things that are described in this 
book. Never before has this subject been presented in a 
way so easily understood and made so easily applicable 
to everyday problems. 

Making Horticulture Pay 
How to Grow Finite, Vogetebies Ornamentals 
By M. G. Kains 

The editor Was drawn freely upon the actual experi- 
ences of actual farmers and farmers’ wives, so that the 
readers may feel that the cases presented are largely 
Thus they gain much inspiration 
and encouragement. While this book is not to expound 
methods of mere money-making, the specialist may glean 
many useful hints for making his specialty profitable. 
The. book i dequate di: i f soils and fer- 
tilizers, the growing of fruits and vegetables, and orna- 
mentals for the home grounds. 





The Farmer’s Veterinarian 


By C. W. Burkett 
Aided by Fourteen Leading Veterinarians 


Thie book abounds in helpful suggestions and valu- 
able information for the most successful treatment of itis 
and id and di troubles. A practical treat- 
ise on the diseases of farm stock, containing brief and 
popular advice on the nature, cause and treatment of 
disease, the common ailments and the care and manage- 
ment of stock when sick. It is profusely illustrated, and 
presents for the first time a plain, practical, satisfactory 
guide for farmers who are interested in the common dis- 
eases of the farm. 


Profitable Stock Raising 

By Clarence A. Shamel, Editor Orange Judd Farmer 

Live stock is the most important feature of farm fife, 
and statistics show a production far short of actual re- 
quirements. The problems in the profitable production 
of stock are many, and these are fuily and comprehen- 
sively treated in Mr. Shamel's new book. As editor of 
Orange — Farmer, Mr. Shamel has unequaled oppor- 
tunities for observation and is keenly alive to everything 
that has to do with this very important subject. It covers 
the principles of breeding and feeding for both fat stock 
and dairy type. 





. 


Farm Crops 


A practical treatise on the growing of American field 
crops; containing brief and popular advice on the seed- 
ing, cultivating, handling and harvesting of farm crops 
and the management of lands for the largest returns. 
This is a book that is different. As it is written, enug- 
gestions stand out on every page. It seeks to help crop 
growers, not through dry statements by mere technical 
terms, but through buggestive descriptions of the work 
of the men who raise big crops. Applicable alike to the 
farmer with many acres and the one with but few. 


Six Important and Timely Works. Each Book Is an Authority 


These books surpass: anything that has ever been put out in connection with a subscription 


offer. 


They are a credit to any reading table or library, and of such value you wil! wonder how 


they can: be produced and given on such liberal terms. 
Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Given with a Subscription, Not Sold 


This series was prepared especially for our subscribers, and is not offered for sale, either 
singly or in sets. The regular edition sells for $1.50 per volume. Each of these works contains 288 
pages, is handsomely bound in cloth, library style, 5x7%% inches, uniform in size and’ color, 


printed on 
with half-tone inserts on heavy coated paper. 


Start Your 
Collection 
Now! 


fine paper from clean, new type, and is beautifully illustrated, both in the-text and 


Send as $5.00 for five years’ subscription to Americrn Agriculturist and you may 
have as a-present all six of these books in the Farm Life Series. 

Send us $1.00 for one year s subscription to American Agriculturist and m 
have as a present your choice of any one of the books in the Farm Life 


ay 
s. 


Additional copies may be had by paying additional years’ subscription on the above terms. ~ 
These offers exclude all other books. Send your poe Bn ahie caltasan it to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 315 Fourth Ave. New York, N.Y. 
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| want: you to ‘know. for: yourself. why 


is fed by 500,000 stock raisers daily. I want you 
to see what it does for your horses, your milch 
cows, your hogs, your sheep and your poultry. 


want to prove to you_ beyond all doubt, 


that Wilbur’s Stock and Poultry Tonic is a 
wonderful feed saver, fattener and positive pre- 
ventive of disease. 


I want you to find out by actual test that 
my Tonic makes money for you every time 


feed- it. 
absolutely free to you and to every reader of this 


That’s why I'll send this big box 


paper, who fills out and sends me’coupon shown below. 


I don’t want you to pay me a cent 
for this big full size box, now or at any 
other time. 


I don’t want you to do anything to 
earn it. 


It is not a premium, but a gift, and my 
object in giving it to you is to let you 


Read What Dr. Kremer ae 


Wilbur Stock Food Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Madison, Ind., June 29,1 

Gentlemen :—I rece ived the lot of Stock and Poultry Tonic last spring. I 
am pleased to inform you in behalf of your future customers, that I now k 
why it pays to feed Wilbur's Stock and Poultry Tonic, I have used almost 
every known kind of so-called “Stock Tonics” sqjd in this section ond was dis 
gusted on ever trying any other, but as I had never tried Wilbur’s, I decided 
aS a Inatter of justice, to give it a thorough test, The results obtained by feed 
ing it with a mixture of crushed corn, bran and ‘‘ship-stuff” 
driving horses is phenomenal, for never before have they “‘shed”’ their ¢ t 
of hair so early and looked so slick, healthy and vigorous as this spri ng and 
summer. I have fed it to my eighteen hens and the results obtained ir 
and quantity of eggs is double to that of former years. This all arouse 
curiosity to the extent that I concluded to test its formula and I find it contains 
all the ingredients specified therein, and in accordance with our Materia 
Medica comprises some of the best reconstructive tonics, alteratives, laxatives, 
blood tonic and purifier. Yours sincerely 

NICHOLAS A. KREMER, D, V. Sc 

Cor. 2nd and Walnut Sts., Madison, Ind. 


Fill Out and Mail the Coupon Today a Z 


CMM to RAL rose 


WILBUR STOCK FOOD CO., 571 Huron St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


» M.D. 





prove to your own satisfaction that it is a 
feed saver and money maker for you. 
Is my offer fair? 


Do you risk one cent by accepting 
this big box free? Is it worth a two-cent 
stamp? If so, just fill out the coupon 
below, and mail today. 
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